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PREFACE. 



About twelve months have elapsed since I 
published my ' Domestic Practice op Hy- 
DBOPATHY. * From its pages I purposely ex- 
cluded those diseases which are peculiar to 
women. I thought it better that these should 
be collected into one small volume by them** 
selves, for the use of those only whom alone 
they concern. 

The disordered conditions treated in the 
following pages, some of them at least, are 
amongst the most common of all human 
maladies. They are, moreover, a class of 
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cases in which drugs are signally inefficient; 
rarely failing to aggravate the disease they 
are given to remedy; and often superadding 
new maladies to those which were already 
afflicting the patient; until the antidote at last 
becomes more fatal than the poison it was 
given to neutralize. 

It has fallen to my lot to see a great deal of 
this class of cases^ not^ only of late years, but 
also whilst practising the old treatment in 
London. I have had, therefore, a fair oppor- 
tunity of comparing the relative merits of the 
two treatments — the old one, as still practised 
by the great majority of medical men; and the 
new one, or that which I have adopted of kte 
years, and which consists of the Hydropathic 
method, properly modified to suit the pecu- 
liarities of particular constitutionsj added (in 
certain cases) to the local treatment in general 
use. By the term« * certain cases, I more 
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particularly allude to those morbid affections 
of the uteroa which embitter the existence 
of so many women^ and frequently exist for 
years without being detected or suspected. 
It is^ indeed, only within these last few years 
tjiat the pathology of these diseases has begun 
to be understood; and as thdr existence can- 
not be ascertained without considerable trouble, 
they are more ofteai overlooked by the great 
bulk of medical practitioners than any others ; 
and the long train of distressing symptoms 
to which they give rise, is frequently attributed 
to any cause but the right one. 

The result of my experience in the two treat- 
m^its— that which I formerly practised in 
common with all others, and that which of late 
years I have adopted— fiilly warrants me in 
adhering to the latter, as incomparably the more 
efficient and successfrd. 

Amongst the diseases of women, I have inr 



eluded Fissure — an extremely painful affec- 
tion of the lower bowel. I am told that this 
malady sometimes occurs in men. This may he 
80, for ought I know; but I have never myself 
met with it in any male subject. At all events, 
it happens so mnch more frequently to women as 
to justif)', I think, its introduction here; and I 
am quite sure that it is frequently connected 
with, and dependent upon, disease of the uterus. 
I have at this moment, in my house, a case which 
puts this question beyond all doubt. 

The management of infants, and of women in 
eliildbed, are subjects which, in hteral strictness, 
are not embraced under the head of diseases of 
women. Nevertheless, here, as everywhere else 
in my writings, I have not hesitated to sacrifice 
every other consideration to that of practical 
utility. 1 have introduced, therefore, a few 
observations on these subjects; and their value, 
if they possess any, will not be at all diminished. 
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because they happen to be found somewhat in 
their wrong place. 

I cannot conclude without saying one word 
in reprobation of a practice which has^ of late 
years, and with a certain school of practitioners, 
become exceedingly common^ and extensively 
mischievous. I mean the practice of introducing 
certain steel instruments^ and persuading women 
to wear such instruments for weeks and months 
together. 

Within the last year, I have seen no fewer 
than three cases of extensive, and probably life- 
long, mischief, inflicted by this practice. 

EDWARD JOHNSON. 

Umbebslade Hall, Hockley Heath, 
Near Birmingham^ May 20^A, 1850. 
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THE HYDROPATHIC TREATMENT 



OF THB 



DISEASES OF WOMEN. 



GENERAX DIBEOTIONS AND OBSEBTATIOKS. 

Etebt bath should be taken while the body is 
warm, and the circulation somewhat accelerated. 

Eyery bath should, therefore, be immediately pre- 
ceded by a short walk of about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, for the purpose of warming the body; 
excepting the early morning bath, when the body is 
already warmed by the heat of the bed. 

When the patient comes in from her walk, there- 
fore, she should neyer have to wait for her bath. 

An order for a bath always includes sufficient 
exercise before it to warm the body, and as much 
after it as the patient can bear without &tigue. 
Where exercise can be taken at all, this rule has no 
exception. 

B 



TIMES FOE, BATHING. 



e taken when the patient is 



No bath should e 
greatly &tigaed by 

A walk of twenty minutes, or half au hour or 
more, according to the patient's strength, should 
always immediately follow each bath. But she 
should never /a^ herself with csercise. 

Being in a perspiration is no objection to taking 
any bath, except the sitz, the foot, and hand baths. 
When taking these baths the patient should be 
warm, but she should not perspire. 

TIMES FOB BATHING. 

When a bath is ordered three times a day, it 
always means one on rising, one at eleven or twelve 
o'clock, and one at five or sis in the afternoon. 
When a bath is ordered twice a day, the first is 
always taken on rising, and the second at eleven 
o'clock, or five or six in the afternoon, at the patient's 
option. Throughout this work, when two or more 
baths are ordered consecutively, thus : Pail douche 
— shallow bath — sitz ; the firet is to be taken on 
rising, the second at eleven or twelve o'clock, and 
the third at five or sis. When the shallow bath, 
upstanding sheet, wash down, wet friction, or halt 
bath is ordered, and nothing said about time, about 
two or three minutes will always be intended. 
When the pail douche is ordered, and the number of 
pails not mentioned, four will be always intended, 
two before and two behind. An hour and half, or 
two hours, should elapse after eating a full meal. 
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before any bath should be taken ; and it is better to 
let three hours elapse after dinner. 

MANNEK OF TAKING ▲ BATH. 

Every bathing operation should be taken rapidly, 
and the patient should rub herself — ^not lazily — ^but 
vigorously, and with a hurried bustling motion, so 
as that the exercise of rubbing shall be sufficient to 
quicken her heart's action and her breathing ; and 
thus ensure a strong and glowing reaction. 

The moment it is oyer, she should dress herself as 
quickly as possible and get out into the air, never 
loitering in her room for any purpose. 

As a general rule, I do not like any large body of 
water to be put on the head so- as to communicate 
any considerable shock, unless it be expressly 
ordered, with some specific object, and unless the 
patient have been accustomed to it. 

But the head may be well washed with a wet 
towel at every bathing operation, unless it be 
counter-ordered on some special account. 

All bathing operations should be suspended on 
Sundays, the patient merely well washing her chest, 
stomach, and abdomen on rising.* 

MANNEB OF DBTINQ THE BODY AFTEB A BATH. 

After every bathing operation, whether it be a 

« The Buepensioii of all bathing on one day in each week is 
oeceesary in order to prevent it from becoming habitual, and 
increases its influence. It is on this accowit, and not from any 
ther motiye, that these weekly suspensions are recommended. 
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ehallow bath, a wash down, or a mere wet friotioa 
with towels, the patient Bhould always be dried in a 
diy sheet, ttnd not by means of towels. She should 
have a dry sheet thrown immediately over her Uke a 
eloak, and in this and with this she should dry 
herself. It escludes the air, prevents evaporation 
from the surface, and is a protection against the 
chill which esposure is apt to produce. This dry- 
sheet, however, is not necessary after the sitz bath. 
It should be long enough to extend &om the gtound 
upwards over the back, and over the head, and as 
far down over the forehead as the bridge of the 



lEHFEBATUBE OP BA.TSS. 

The tepid bath may range between 60° and 70" of 
Fahrenheit. 

In this work the word ' tepid ' indicates a tem- 
perature at 65' Fab. In winter it is always bert 
for patients treating themselves, to begin with tepid 
water. With some persons, it may be necessary to 
begin with water at 70°, lowering the temperature 
gradually, according to the effect upon their sens&. 
tions and powers of endurance. 

In summer time, cold water may bo used at once, 
excepting in esses of unusual delicacy; and these 
cases are not such as can be safely treated otherwise 
than under medical auperintendenee. 

As a general rule, there is a more comfortable 
reaction after cold than after tepid baths. 
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BED CX.0THIKO. 

The bed clothes should be just sufficient to enable 
the patient to sleep. It is better to wake with a 
sensation which induces an inclination to draw the 
clothes more closely around the shoulders, than with 
an oppressiye sense of heat which induces a dis- 
position to throw the clothes back. We should 
sleep, as we should eat, because it is necessary ; and 
not for the sake of the luxurious animal gratification 
which it yields. AH necessary animal acts are, by 
the provident wisdom of Nature, rendered suffi- 
ciently enjoyable of j^emselves. To make them 
more so, is to expose ourselves to the almost resistless 
temptation of indulging to excess, and to the certain 
penalty which she never fails to exact, sooner or 
later, from all those who; in any way, infringe her 
laws, or step aside, either to the right hand or the 
left, from that straight path in which she has 
determined we should walk if we would be well. 

That short morning doze into which one often 
suffers oneself to fall, (after the full complement of 
the night's sleep is over,) merely because it is not 
quite time to rise when one wakes, perhaps about 
five or six o- clock, is always injurious. 

BEST. 

It is a good plan for all invalids to rest after 
meals, or at all events to loiter only — and if possible 
in the open air — ^for half an hour after breakfast and 
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Bupper, and an hour or hour and half alter dinner. 
It is an esceedingly bad plan to sit near the fiiti 
after eating. Neither should patients sit down to 
eat immediately after very aotire exercise. Fifteen 
or twenty minutes should be suBcred to elapse 
between any sharp esertion and a meal, in order to 
give time for excitement to Bubside. With very 
weakly persons half an hour's horizontal repose will 
be necessary. 

FLANNEL AND CLOTHING. 

It is nn ordonnnnce of nature that man shall be 
warmed by boat generated from wilhin, and not by 
beat accumulated or supplied from without. The 
processes by which animal beat is generated, are 
also produotivo of other necessary internal results 
which are absohitely essential to health. "Whatever 
prevents the free estrlcation of boat from the surface 
of the body, has an equal tendency to check its 
internal generation, and to hinder, therefore, thoae 
other results which I have just said are absolutely 
essential to health. It, moreover, diminiahes the 
appetite, weakens digestion, interferes greatly with 
the functions of the skin, and thus undermines the 
very foimdatione of the bouse of life. Now it is 
clear that excessive clothing, heated rooms, &c., 
whether by day or during sleep, do prevent the free 
extrication of beat from the surface of the body, and 
therefore, do check the generation of internal beat, 
and are, therefore, in every way, inimical to health 
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sai prolific of disease. Still all this only applies 
to exoessiye clothing, and to excessive external heat. 
The question as to what constitutes excessive 
dothing still remains unanswered. 

It is one of the great misfortunes under which 
medical men labour, that they can scarcely ever give 
a plain answer to a plain question; although to 
bring this against them as an allegation of reproach, 
b imjust in the highest degree. Invalids are for 
ever asking : ' Is so and so good ? ' or, ' Is so and 
so bad ? ' If they would say : ' Is so and so good 
Ibr ME ? ' or, ' Is so and so bad for me ? ' the 
questions could be answered readily enough, and 
laconically enough — No, or Yes. But, expressed 
generally, they are incapable of a succinct answer, 
simply because there are many things which are 
proper for one invalid which are improper for 
others; good for one, bad for another. Medical 
men, moreover, are perpetually obliged to recom- 
mend to their patients what, in itself, may not be 
good, speaking generally. His patient being placed 
between two evils, from both of which there is 
no escape, it becomes that patient's interest to 
submit voluntarily to the lesser of the two, provided 
that, by so doing, he may escape the greater. In 
these cases, the medical man balances in his mind 
which evil of the two is the greater, and, having 
ascertained this, advises his patient to submit to the 
lesser. Thus it is common enough to hear a phy- 
sician carefully cautioning one patient against the 
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very thing whicn he recommends to another. 
recommends one to take acti-re exerciae, as leaping — 
running, hmiting, cricket, &c. ; while he cautions 
another, having heart disease, against all sorts of 
violent exercise. He gives one, Laving constipated 
bowels, full permission, and even recommends him, 
to eat plentifully of all sorts of garden vegetables, as 
rhubarb, &o. But he strictly interdicts rhubarb to 
another, eren though he be afflicted by the sa 
disease, constipation. Why ? Because he has asc 
tained, by a microscopical examination of his urL 
that this latter patient has a tendency to stone in 
the kidneys or bladder. 

With these observations I retam to the article oC 
flannel and other clothing. We should never f 
oppressed with heat. But neither should we f 
starved with cold. I feat I can lay dowa no m< 
definite rule than this, viz., that we should i 
custom om-selves to as little clothing as is consistent 
with an ordinary feeling of comfort ; that we should 
clothe ourselves according (o the season ; that when 
out of doors, we should rather seek to warm o 
selves by active exercise than by an accumulation of 
coverings ; that those who wear flannel should only 
do BO during the winter, and then oidy during the 
day ; and that those who require to wear flannel a 
generally speaking, those who suffer from disease of 
the lungs and heart, and those who are too weak o 
too lame to take much, exercise. 
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There is much less objection to wearing flannel 
drawers than flannel shirts. 

The feet and legs should always be kept warm— 
the head and throat cool. 

Onr English custom of doubling eyery sheet and 
blanket and counterpane oyer the chest is an ex- 
tremdy bad practice. 

EXEBCISE. 

This is a most important element in the hydro- 
pathic treatment, but requires great caution in its 
use. Persons in health can scarcely take too much ; 
but there are many diseases in which exercise, taken 
in excess, is extremely injurious and unsafe : as, for 
instance, heart disease, lung disease, disease of the 
womb, some forms of spinal disease, &c. &o. 

Exercise should always be taken before each meal, 
and the greatest amount generally between break- 
&8t and dinner. A merely lounging walk, more for 
the sake of air than exercise, may also be taken in 
the eyening about eight o'clock, that the patient 
may go cool to bed. When the nature of the dis- 
ease does not preyent it, exercise should be sharp 
and actiye, so as to excite perspiration and quick- 
ened breathing. This is yery important. In its 
beneficial influence on the health, the perspiration 
produced by exercise is extremely and altogether 
different from that produced by artificial means, and 
infinitely better in eyery way and in all respects. 
In my work, entitled, * Theoby and Pbingiples 



OF Htdbopatht,' I have shown the n 
\ij diagram. 



The beet hours for eating are about eight o'clock 
for breflkfaat, half-past one or two for dinner, and 
aoveu for BUpper. For perBons in strong health, I 
believe that bread, lean meat (once a tiay), and 
potatoes, conetitute the perfection of human food. 

I do not attach bo much importance to meat, 
however, as eome do. So far as mere nutriment is 
concerned, there is much less difference between 
bread and meat than is commonly supposed. I do 
not at all beliere that meat is essential to health and 
Htrength in the temperato latitudes ; except perhaps 
in very severe winter weather. With many invalids, 
meat is too stimulating. In others, it seems to 
oppress the vita! powers, and produces drowsiness 
and lassitude, with a dry skin. It is too highly con- 
cenlmled. And most certainly I do not agree with 
those who believe lean meat to be more easily 
digestible than bread and other farinaceous articlea. 

One of the principal arguments advanced to prore 
that man is a carnivorous animel, is the fact that be 
is furnished with tusks, commonly colled the eye- 
teeth or d(%-tceth. ' These tusks,' say the advo- 
cates of meat, ' were clearly given for the purpose of 
tearing flesh.' But as the horse happens to be 
furnished with tusks also, this ai^;umcnt does not 
«eem particularly weighty. 
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The history of the earth and its inhabitants, how- 
ever, clearly proTes that as man is capable of inhabit- 
ing all latitudes, he is also capable of supporting 
himself on the kind of food which each latitude most 
readily and abundantly yields. 

If the Esquimaux refused to eat fish, they would 
starve. 

There are many other viands which are, in them- 
selves, not unwholesome. But, though not un- 
wholesome, they are certainly unnecessary. They 
are only taken for the sake of variety, or because one 
is particularly fond of them ; and, in either case, are 
only so many inducements and temptations to eat 
too much. Fish, puddings, &c., come under this 
head of unnecessaries; and are only bad in their 
character of seductions to excess. All this, how- 
ever, only applies to persons in health ; for, among 
invalids, we sometimes meet with cases, in which it 
is desirable that the appetite should be provoked by 
every possible means. We have others for whom a 
pudding diet exclusively is proper ; others, again, 
for whom an exclusive diet of lean meat is re- 
quired. 

Pastry of all kinds is bad in every sense of the 
word. 

Condiments, excepting salt, are always forbidden 
in hydropathic establishments. There is, perhaps, 
a little unnecessary exdusiveness, an extreme and 
somewhat trifling punctiliousness, in this matter of 
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condiments. If bo, it is at all cveata an error on 
tha right side. 

For breakfast and supper there is nothing better 
than bread and butter. But the butter should be &i 
small as possible in quantity. 

When the bread at any meal is ordered by weight, 
that weight is irrespective of the butter, the quan- 
tity of -which should always be too small to be of any 
significance. 

AXCOBOLIO DBINES AND TEA. 

Every species of alcoholic drink must be carefully 
avoided. The patient's only drink should bo water, 
with the exception of a little warm black tea for 
breakfast and supper, especially in winter. Cold 
water at these two meals, with delicate persons, and 
those whose circulation is languid, and whose vital 
heat is hut slowly developed, will frequently so 
much lower the temperature of the stomach as to 
leave a painful sensation of weight in the region of 
that oigan for many hours afterwards. It ts 
absolutely necessary that such persons should take 
eome warm fluid at breakfast and supper, in the 
winter season. But the tea should be black tea, and 
taken quite weak, and not hot, but warm. Cocoa 
iH a nasty greasy mess, which swims, like oil, on the 
Burlace of the contents of the stomach. 

Milk is nol a wholesome diet for adult invalids. 

At Gnefenbei^. smoking and snuff-taking are 
freely and constantly practised, but it is far belter 
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that these habits should be at once discoiitinaed, for 
they are undoubtedly injurious to all persons in a 
greater or less degree, and with some constitutions 
they are so to a yery important extent. 

DBINKING WATEB. 

I am decidedly opposed to the indiscriminate 
drinking of large quantities of cold water. One can- 
not understand in what manner these large imbibi- 
tions are to operate so as to be useful in the animal 
economy. We know precisely what becomes of the 
water soon after entering the stomach; we can 
trace exactly what course all this water must take— 
what channels it must trayerse — ^between its entrance 
and its exit. We are perfectly well acquainted with 
certain physiological effects produced by it after it 
has been received into the system. 

It dilutes the blood ; it lowers the temperature, 
and therefore diminishes the vital power of the 
stomach ; it puts certain systems of capillary blood- 
vessels on the stretch, to the great danger of 
bursting; and it over-taxes the kidneys. I have 
seen two cases of bloody urine which were fairly 
attributable to the excessive drinking of water. 

The unfortunate gentleman at Nottingham, who 
died from excess of treatment, administered by him- 
self, was found to have the fine, thin, transparent, 
mucous membrane of the stomach semi-diss^'ved 
into a gelatinotAS pvlp (which was easily scraped off) 
by the quantities of water he had drunk. He had 
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been coTercd with, boils, and bad a 
appetite. 

I believe he had drunk seven or eight pints 

These are the accidents and experiments by which. 
we ought to profit. 

It must be remembered that, in drinking cold 
water, the full shock of the cold is Bustaiced by the 
stomach alone. It is from that oi^n alone that 
nearly all the heat is abstracted by the cold water. 
While the water remains in the stomach it is con- 
tinually abstracting vital beat from it. The water 
warms itself by heat abstracted from the stomaoh. 
When it leaves that organ and enters the system, it 
bas become icarm water ; and the heat which it haS' 
absorbed from tlie stomach into itself, it carries 
away into the blood vessels, leaving the stomaoh 
chilled, and with a lower temperature than any 
other part of the body. ITiis lowering of its tem- 
perature, repeated frequently, has a decidedly 
weakening effect upon the stomach. The capUlary 
blood-vessels, deprived of their vital heat, become 
relaxed ; they open and admit a larger 
blood; congestion thus takes plai 
up, like that in a blood-shotten eye : and a morbid 
craving for food even between meals is produced. 

If the water imbibed indeed lowered the tem- 
peiaturc of the whole body equally, the case would 
be different, and the practice less hurtful. 

ThuB, then, it seems there are certain well under- 
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stood and very obvious injuries which the large 
imbibition of water cannot ffdl to inflict, while the 
supposed benefits to accrue from it are altogether 
mystical, problematical, unintelligible. This, how- 
ever, only applies to excessive drinking — drinking 
for mere drinking sake — as one formerly swallowed 
ph3r8ic. If persons are thirsty — ^if their mouths and 
stomachs are heated and feverish — ^let them drink as 
much water as is sufficient to allay these tmeasy 
feelings. If the tongue be foul in the morning, and 
the mouth parched, half a tumbler of pure spring 
water will be found very refreshing and provocative 
of an appetite for breakfast. The quantity of water 
which each person should drink during the day must 
always depend on her own feelings. She may 
always drink when the doing so is agreeable to her 
sensations ; when it is repulsive, never, 

A lai^e quantity of fluid should not be taken 
during dinner. It should not exceed half a tumbler- 
full; and the less the better, provided a proper 
quantity of food can be got down without^t. A 
natural thirst will occur some three or four hours 
after dinner, and then a hearty draught of cold water 
will be delicious and useful. 

All the intelligible good eflects of water drinking 
will be as certainly obtained from drinking some six 
or seven tumblers a day (including meals), as by 
drinking more ; while all the evils of excessive drink- 
ing will be avoided. 

Whenever the appetite is deficient, I recommend 
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the patient to drink a tumbler or two of fresh coU 
■water before breafclaBt, and two before dinner, 
to take cold water for breakfast and supper InEtefti 
of tea, if it do not disagree witii the stomach. 

But when nothing is said about water drinking-, 
no more is to be taken than is necessary to allaj 
thirst, and weak black tea is then to be taken at 
breakfcat and supper, 

UODE OF TAKING) THE SWEATINO BLANKET, 

BLANKET FACEINO. 

Everything having been removed from the mat- 
trasB, a pillow is placed upon it for the patient's 
head. Upon this mattmss, and extending ovei 
pillow, two blankets are spread. The patient IJea 
down on her back, perfectly unclothed, upon these 
blankets, with her head comfortably placed on the 
pillow. An attendant now approaches, say on the 
patient's left, and first puckering the blanket frum 
the back of the head down to the back of the neok, 
reaches across her cheat, seizes the right upper 
comers of the blankets, brings them tightly acrosa, 
under the chin, to her own side (the left), and tuck§ 
them well and evenly under the left shoulder where 
it joins the root of the neck, and under the point of 
the same shoulder. She now reaches across the 
body again and brings over all the rest of the right 
sides of the blankets to the left side of the patient, 
and then proceeds to tuck them well and evenly 
under her left side, beginning where she left off, at 
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tlie pomt of the left shoulder, and proceeding quite 
down to ihe heels. The patient is now entirely 
enreloped in one half of the blankets, and the 
attendant finishes the operation by passing over to 
atxe right side of the patient, and then proceeding to 
tuck the left sides of the blanket under the right 
side, precisely in the same manner as we have just 
seen her tuck the right sides of the blanket under 
the left side of the patient. 

The attendant, standing on the right side of the 
patient's legs, finally insinuates her left hand under 
the backs of the ankles, lifts them up, and then with 
her right hand, turns back the loose ends of the 
blankets under the heels. The operation of packing 
is now complete ; and, if it have been neatly 
executed, there will not be a wrinkle to be seen in 
any part of the blankets ; and the whole will present 
the appearance of an Egyptian mummy. Four or 
five other blankets, doubled, are now laid oyer all, 
extending from the chin to below the feet, and these 
superincumbent ooyerings are pressed down closely 
agidnst the sides, and a napkin is placed under the 
ehin to prevent the tickling effects of their woolly 
fibres. Oyer these a small feather bed, or eider 
down qmlt, may be placed if found necessary. I 
use myself small eider down beds for this purpose. 

Before the process of packing is begun, thir 
patient's arms may be extended along her sides, or 
crossed oyer her stomach. 

If the patient be very neryous, one arm may be 
c 
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left out of the two firet enveloping blankets, mid 
Rufibred to reat on their outward surface, coveied 
only by the euperincumbent blankets. In this ease, 
great care must be taken that the shoulder, thus left 
iincoTered by the enveloping blankets, be well and 
thoroughly covered by the Bupcrincumbent ones. 
The great point is to seal hennetically the upper end 
of the trunk, over the shoulders and round the 
tiront and neck, so that the Lot air within cannot 
escape, nor the cold air without find any entrance. 

If the head get hot and uncomfortable, a we 
towel may be applied to it ; and to expedite pers- 
piration, where there is any difficulty in procuring 
it. a pint of weak black tea may be imbibed through 
a glass syphon ; or some two or three tumblers of 
cold water will sometimes produce the same effect. 

A little exertion made with tlie arms and legs 
will always expedite the process considerably. 

The window should be set open as soon aa the 
patient is packed. 

When necessary, n proper glass urinal may be 
enclosed with the patient. 

The average time which elapses before perspira- 
tion breaks out on the forehead, is from two to tbrce 
houra. 

The patient perspires as long as she is orderedt 
reckoning from the time that perspiration appean 
upon the forehead or face. 

The blanket packing is followed instantly, in ever; 
ease, by some kind of bath. 
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CAtTTtOKB. 

The blanket packing reqoires more care and du- 
oriminatioD in its nse than almost any other process. 
Its natural and general e&eota are to weaken, to 
fill the head, and to hinder the due decarbonization of 
the blood. The reaaon at this is shown by diagram in 
my 'Theost and Fsiijciples or Hydbopatey.' 
It shonld never be used, therefore, unless some im- 
portant and specific otgect is BOi^ht ta be obtained 
by it. 

T HE BWEATINQ CBADLB OB FEBSPIBATOB. 




^ is a tin or copper, bent, funnel-shaped chimney, 
with a door, which is seen standing open. The small 
end of this chimney is open. The large end below 
has a tin bottom, with a hole in it to receive the 
little upright tin saucepan b. c is the wooden 
bottom or end of the cradle, with a hole in it to 
receive the small end of the chimney, into which it 
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fits accurately, but eaaily. d d d d are boope of 
wire or wicker. / is a long narrow piece of wood^ 
into which the ends of the hoops are inserted, a is 
a similar piece of wood running along the top, and 
perforated by the hoops. 

When the cradle ia to he used, the clothes are to be 
taken off the hed, aud the patient is to lie down on 
her back, with her head oa the pillow. The cradle 
is then to be placed over her as high as her throat; 
its wooden bottom being at the foot of the bed even 
with the bedstead. It is now to be covered with the 
whole of the bed-cbthes, and an addilioual blanket 
or two. The clothes are to be neatly tucked in 
everywhere, so as not to let out the heat at any 
point. But they must not hang down over the 
wooden bottom, and the foot valance of the bed had 
better be tucked up out of the way. The tin chim- 
ney must be kept quite dear of all clothes. Every- 
thing having been thus neatly prepared, the tin 
sancepan b is to be filled three- quarters full with 
spirit of wine, and the spirit is then to be set on fire. 
Then, taking hold of the long straight handle of the 
saucepan, it ia to be carefully let down through the 
bole in the bottom of the chimney, and the door 
closed. In introducing and withdrawing the sauce- 
pan, great care must be taken not to spill the burning 
spirit. Plenty of room at the doorway should be 
allowed to put it in and out. The door must be eo 
contrived that it will shut, leaving the handle of the 
saucepan outside. Some contrivance also must be 
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used SO that the small end of the chimney not only 
will not, but cannot slip out, and so upset the bum- 
ing spirit. Any carpenter and coppersmith, or 
tinnum, can make this cradle from the above 
drawing. 

THE WET SHEET PACKING. 

Proceed in all respects, from beginning to end, as 
in the blanket packing, with this sole exception: 
that, before the patient lies down, a sheet, which has 
been dipped in cold water and then wrung out as 
dry as possible by two people* s strength, or thrown, 
twtstedy over a pole, and so wrung out, is laid upon 
the two enyeloping blankets, and the patient then 
lies down upon this sheet, in which she is enyeloped 
in the same manner, and by the same successive 
manipulations, as have been described with regard 
to the blankets — and it should be performed as 
rapidly as possible. The sheet cannot be wrung too 
dry. As soon as she is enveloped in the sheet, the 
blanket packing then proceeds just the same as 
though she were going to take the sweating blanket. 

The patient remains in the wet sheet packing for 
twenty minutes or an hour, or for any intermediate 
time according to the effects desired to be produced, 
and which are entirely different. The sheet should 
be long enough to extend firom the crown of the 
head to the ankles. It is never necessary to include 
the feet unless the disease be in the feet. It should 
be wide enough to overlap in front of the body. 
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about eight or twelve incbes, according to the siw 
of the patient. 

The dry sheet which is thrown over the patieni 
after every bathing operation (except the eitz) should 
he a little larger than the packing sheet, so as that 
there may be plenty of it hanging loose to use as 
towels. 



CAUTIOMS. 

The wet sheet, if the patient remain in it long 
enough, will, like the blanket, excite perspiration ; 
for, at the end of about an hour, the sheet will 
become dry, and then this process loses its oyfa 
proper character, and assumes that of the sweating 
blanket. The same cautions, therefore, apply to the 
wet sheet packing, if long continued at one time, 
which I have mentioned in reference to the blanket 
packing. But the wet sheet is at alt times a lower- 
ing process, as well as a soothing and anodyoe one. 
and great care and discrimination arc requisite ia 
its use. I believe, however, that it may be laid 
down OS a good guide, that the wet sheet packing is 
always safe, and generally beneficial, whenever the 
skin is hotter, and the pulse quicker than natural 
— that is, when these two conditions e;iist together. 

The wet sheet is always followed immediately by 
some kind of cold or tepid bath. 

It will frequently happen that the patient will not 
get warm at all in ber wet sheet for the first two or 
three limes ; hut if she persevere, she will generally 
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afterwards get quite comfortably warm in ten or 
fifteen minutes. 

The wet sheet has certainly the power of depu- 
ratii^ the blood. Of this, we have the unquestion- 
able evidence of ocular demonstration. 

iI!^or.is there anything- in this which is mysterious 
or unintelligible. It is perfectly intelligible, and 
perfectly. in accordance with the known laws of 
nature. 

-THE HALF WEI SHEET 

Is precisely the same as the whole wet sheet just 
described, except that it only extends from the arm* 
pits to iialf way down the thighs. 

This half wet - -sheet is extremely useful and con- 
jrenient. 

The arms^ of course, 4u:e not included in the hal^ 
•sheet, but lie on its outer surface. 

. THE SHALLOW BATH. 

This is a tin bath about five and half fleet long at 
top, and four and half at bottom; two and half feet 
wide at top, and one and half at bottom ; and one 
and half feet deep. Into this water is poured until it 
rises about three or foiir inches above the bottom. The 
patient sits down in this water, and immediately 
4}egi&s to rub herself all over in front with as much 
energy and rapidity as she can exert. She rubs her 
limbs, ber chest, her stomach, bowels, and face ; and 
every now and then throws a double handful of 
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water over her head, which she also rubs in its turn. 
In the meantime, aa atteudimt is actively employed 
in ruhbing the buck and ribs from behind. The 
operation may lost from two to ten minutea, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the practitioner who prescribes 
it, the nature of the disease, constitution, &c. It is 
important that the patient should use all the exertion 
of which she is capable the whole time while she is 
in this bath. It excites the circulation oad effectually 
prevents all chilling, ooDgestionB, &C. On coming 
out of this bath, a large dry sheet is immediately 
thrown over the patient as she stands up, like a 
cloak. With this she dries herself as quickly as 
possible, and then dresses for her walk. It is by &r 
the most generally useful of all the bathing opera- 
tions, and the favourite bath of Priessnitz. It lA 
tonic, stimulant, and alterative when not protracted 
too long. 

When a shallow bath cannot be procured, a wash- 
down must be substituted, but this eubetitution is 
not an efficient one. 



This bath is also tonic, stimulant, and ttlterative. 
The shallow bath takes the name of the half bath, 
when it is made to contain about half a foot, in depth, 
of water instead of three or four inches. In this tha 
patient rubs herself, and finally dries herself, precisely 
as in the case of the shallow bath. 
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THE FAIL D0T7CHE. 

The patient seats herself in an empty shallow 
bath and crosses her hands oyer her chest. As 
many pails of water as are ordered are then dashed 
over her suddenly, one after the other, and one 
before and one behind — ^not poured, but thrown with 
some force, by first a backward and then forward 
motion of the pail; half the number of pails being 
thus emptied on the back of her folded hands, and 
half between the shoulders behind. In its effects this 
bath closely resembles the plunge. It is stimulant, 
tonic, alterative, and powerfully electric. 

THE SITZ BATH. 

This is an ordinary hip bath, containing as much 
water as will rise nearly to the navel when the patient 
sits down in it. From three to four inches of water 
win generally be found sufficient for this purpose. 
In this the patient sits from ten minutes to an hour, 
or even an hour and half, in particular oases. When 
taken for only ten or fifteen minutes, these baths are 
tonic, but not stimulant. When taken for twenty 
or thirty minutes they are derivative, and when 
taken for thirty-five or sixty minutes and more, 
they become lowering and sedative. The sitz is 
non-electric. 

Indeed it may as well be here mentioned at once 
that all cold baths, if too protracted, are lowering. 
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sedatiye, and dangerous. And the nature of the 
danger is the production of internal local conges- 
tions. 

.A derivative application is r one which denves 
blood or heat from other parts to the part to which 
Jthe remedy is applied. 

' THE PLUNGkB BATH. 

This is so .well known as to need no description. 
Its effects are tonic, stimulant, alterative^ and elecfyric 

WET PEICTION OR TOWEL PRICTtON. 

Rubbing the body all over with towels dipped m 
cold water, and then wrung out as dry as possible. 
This operation may last about two or three minutes; 
the patient is then enveloped in -a dry ^eet and 
dried. Tonic and alterative. A most valuable bath 
for delicate persons. It is non-electric. 

THE WASH DOWN. 

. The patient stands up in an empty sitz bath^- beside 
which stands a pail of cold water with two coarse 
towels soaking in. it. The bath attendant, taking 
her place behind the patient, lifts one of the towels, 
all loaded with water, and lays if quietly on the 
patient's head. The -patient immediately seizes it, 
removes it from her head, and rubs herself rapidly 
-with it — ^her face» her throat, shoulders, arms, chest, 
Btomach, bowels, thighs, jmd.legs. Having gone 
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hipidly over the whole body oace, she drops her 
towel into the pail i^Bin, whiehihe bath-woman 
presses down to the-bottom of the water,- then lifts 
oat, and places on her head agun. As before, the 
patient seizes it, and goes all over the same ground 
once more ; und then^ drops it into the water again, 
when the bath-jwoman again lifts it, and again places 
it on the head f o be ■ a third time removed by the 
patient j and applied as> before' rapidly, actively, and 
energetically all over her body in front. The bath- 
woman is industriously occupied all the time behind 
in the same manner, from the baek of the neck to 
the back of the legs, wetting her own towel as often 
as 'she wets that used by the patient, viz., three 
times. This is called a wash down of three towels. 
The patient is then dried in a dry sheet. Tonic, 
alterative, and stimulant; slightly electric. 

When a wash down is ordered, without mentioning 
the number of towels, one of three bowels- is- alwajra 
meant. 

THE UPSTANDING -SHEET. 

The patient stands up on the floor. A sheet of 
convenient size is then dipped in cold water, and as 
much of the loose water is then wrung out .of it as 
is sufficient to keep it from dripping at the bottom. 
This is thrown over the patient (head and all) from 
behind, like a cloak ; and it should be long enough 
to reach down to the ankles, and wide enough to 
enable the patient to seize those loose- parts of the 



sheet whioh vnll hang ia front and use them as 

towels. With these loose portions of the sheet, the 
patient ruba herself actiTely and rapidly from ber 
&ce to ber feet. In the meanwbile, the attendant 
rubs ber well behind — the back of the neck, poi&Ca 
of the shoulders, ribs, spine, back of the lower 
limbs, &c. But the attecdant does not rub the 
skin with the sheet, but she rubs the sheet itself as 
it clings to the body with her band — her hand pass- 
ing rapidly over the sheet without moving it, as one 
may rub one's leg over a tight stocking. 

This operation may last two or three minutes, 
when a dry sheet is thrown over her, in which she 
is again rubbed till dry. Tonic, alterative, and 
stimulant. 



The feet are placed in cold water for five or ten 
minutes up to the ankle bones, the patient rubbing 
one foot against the other all the time. They afQ 
then thoroughly rubbed dry with coarse towels^ 
Derivative — used also to warm habituaUy cold feej 
before going to bed. For this latter purpose, wooUen 
stockings should be drawn over them on getting 
into bed. 



In this bath the water is so shallow that it doee 
not rise mure than an inch up the sides of the feet 
and barely covets the toes. When the feet hart 
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been in the water for two or three minutes they are 
lifted out one at a time, and the servant rub% the 
sdes thoroughly well with her hand. Then they are 
l^aeed in i^ain, for two or three minutes more — 
then rubbed again till they are quite warm ; then 
once again they are put into the water for a few 
minutes, and finally well rubbed and dried with a 
rough towel. 

This is an excellent method of warming cold feet 
before going to bed. 

THE WET BANDAGE OB GOHFBESS. 

The wet bandage or compress is made of sheeting 
or taUe linen, and should be doubled. It should 
extend upward and downward from the pit of the 
stomach to the hips, or even lower. It should not 
meet over the spine by about four inches. This 
^ould be covered by a dry bandage of the same 
materials, and long enough to go round the body 
tiuree times. It should be secured by tapes. This 
bandage may be either worn during the day only, 
the night only, or all day and night too. It is 
always taken off before every operation, without 
any exception; wrung out of fresh water again; 
and reapplied after the operation is over. 

VAPOUE BATH* 

This bath is, I believe, one of the oldest on record. 
It is so universally known by all classes of society 
that I need not dwell upon it. It is of use in 
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certain skin diEeoses, and some other afiectionB. 
But, tbere are some strong objections against iti 
which makes its use unsafe in tbc hands of pereoni 
wio are not acquainted with its physiological etfecti 
upon the animal system. Nature has instituted a 
fixed relation between the frequency of the respira- 
tion and the frequency of the pulse, which I harei 
as before mentioned, explained by diagram in 
'Theobt and PbisciplesopHtdkopatut.' Thi« 
relation cannot he destroyed without producing im- 
mediate ill consequences. The vnpour bath quickeot 
the pulse in a roost remarkable manner, whilst it 
docs not quicken the respiration at all. The relation 
between these functions is therefore destroyed, nnd 
the pure blood of the arteries becomes defiled by 
undecarbonized blood — undecarhonized, because the 
respiration, which is not qmckcncd, does not bring 
oxygen enough into the lungs to decarbonize the 
increased quantity of blood which the vapour balh 
hurries through them. It is also apt to produce the 
sensation of a rush of blood to the head, giddiness, 
fainting, nausea, S;c. An exceedingly eonvement 
vapour bath is easily constructed, Procure a tin 
Itettlo holding two gallons, and a flesible tube, or one 
of metal, with steam-tight folding joints. Let one 
end of the tube be accurately fitted to the spout of 
the kettle, so that it can he fixed or removed at 
pleasure. Procure also a light frame-work of deal 
wood, forming three sides of a three feet square. 
Let the outer sides of this frame-work be covertd 
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wiCh glazed cotton or brown holland, tacked on with 
tin tacks, close down to the ground. The fourth 
side of the square must be sepiurate, so as to form a 
sort of docKT, and* must also be covered on the out« 
side with glazed cotton. This fourth side must be 
made so as to fit aecurately in, and so complete the 
entire square, wheQ the bath is in use ; and it may 
be held fixed by iron hooks and eyes so constructed 
as to draw and close the joinings well together, so 
as to keep the steam from escaping. When the 
patient desires to use this bath, she places it within 
the length of her tube of the fire, on which the 
kettle of water is boiling furiously. She then places 
a wooden bottomed chair within the frame-work. 
On the chair she places a large kitchen towel, several 
times folded, and on this she seats herself. The 
fourth side of the square, or door, is now to be fitted 
in and secured, and a blanket is thrown over the top 
of the frame-work, having a hole in the middle to 
allow the patient's head to come through. A towel 
is then folded round the patient's neck, to prevent 
the escape of steam through the hole in the blanket 
by the side of the throat. One end of the tube is 
now fitted to the spout of the kettle, and the other 
is introduced under the frame-work through a hole 
or notch in the wood, in such direction as not to 
scald the patient's legs. The whole is now complete 
and in operation. An attendant should be in the 
room while this bath is taken, and it should always 
be immediately succeeded by some cold or tepid bath 
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Bs the shallow bath or wash-down, or pail dou 
The time required to procure perspiration will Ysrj 
bom ten to twenty minutes. The perspiration should 
seldom be kept up more than ten minutes. If 
bath effects the head unpleasantly, or produces sick- 
ness or faintnees, it should at once be discontinued. 
The head should have a folded , wet towel pl&ced 
upon it. 

WEI COUPBESSES. 

These are either cooling or heating. 

A compresB is merely a piece of wet rag two or 
three times double. This is laid over the put 
affected, and left uncovered to favour evaporation 
or is merely secured by a dry bandage over it. 

To convert the above into a beating compress — 
that is, warm fomentation or poultice— we have only 
lo cover it with oiled sillc, over which doubted 
flannel or a flannel bandage is to be applied. 

HOT FOMENTATIOW. 

A small blanket is folded in such a manner that 
its breadth when folded will reach from a little 
below the very bottom of the spine to the arms' pits. 
This is laid across the bed and under the patienb 
A piece of flannel, three times doubled, is now 
wrung out of boiling water (enclosed in a towel M 
prevent its scalding the hands), and placed upon ths 
blanket immediately under the patient's loins. 
Another piece is similarly applied to the body ia 
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fitmt, stretching from quite the bottom of the bowels 
to a little above the pit of the stomach — two or 
three inches above it — ^but not quite so high as the 
Manket. The two ends of the folded blanket are 
now brought over the body, first one and then the 
other. The breadth of the two pieces of wet flannel 
should be such that when the folded ends of the 
blanket are brought over the body, the sides of the 
upper and under flannel will about meet, so that the 
trunk is entirely surrounded with hot wet flannel. 

The patient may lie thus for half an hour or two 
hours, or all night, according to circumstances. 

This is an extremely efficacious and eflectual 
mode of applying a hot fomentation. 

In some cases, the hot flannel need only be placed 
over the bowels, and none under the back. 



DISEASES OF WOMEN, 



INTRODUCTION— PUBERTY. 

That period of life at which childhood ceases 
and woman-hood begins, is called the age of 
puberty, or marriageable age. The physical 
and moral signs which characterise this point of 
time in female life, and by which its advent is 
known, are pretty generally understood; and 
their presence or absence indicates that puberty, 
or the marriageable age, has or has not arrived. 

Fulness of figure in every respect is an ex- 
pression which will sufficiently indicate nearly 
all the physical signs of the presence of puberty, 
to which, however, must be added a remarkable 
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change in the intonations of the voice, together 
with a certain womanly expression of the coun- 
tenance. The moral signs that puberty, or the 
marriageable age, has arrived, are a certain 
reserve and womanliness of manner, indicating 
a newly acquired consciousness that the relation 
in which she is henceforth to stand, with regard 
to the opposite sex, is something different from 
that which appertains to childhood. 

When these signs, moral and physical, have 
become manifest, — when this womanly state of 
body and mind shows itself — we say: puberty 
is established. The child has become a mar- 
riageable girl, or woman. 

While they are absent, we say : puberty has 
not yet arrived. The child is a child still. A 
girl not yet marriageable. 

MENSTRUATION. 

In the healthy subject, when puberty, or that 
womanly state of body and mind above-de- 
scribed, has become fully established, another and 
final change takes place. The monthly or men- 
strual secretion makes its appearance. 

In the state of health and climate of England, 
the period of life at which menstruation first 
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occurs, is most commonly some point of time 
between the ages of fourteen and fifteen years, 
occasicmally much earlier, and sometimes a little 
later, the (^posite extremes being ten and twenty. 
But, whatever the age, it ought always to show 
itself when, from the other signs, it is clear that 
puberty has arrived. 

It thenrecurs regularly,in the majority of cases, 
every twenty-eight days, except during preg- 
nancy and the period, of lactation or suckling, 
until that period of life at which it finally ceases ; 
and each visitation lasts from five to seven days. 

During this time, the whole quantity usually 
lost varies from three to four or five ounces ; and 
its colour is not bright and fiorid, but dark 
red. 

Any notable deviation in any one of these 
respects indicates disease, and demands attention. 

The secretion in question is one of the highest 
importance. Whatever be the office which it 
ftilfils in the female economy, the health never 
fails to suffer more or less, and very frequently 
to a fatal extent, whenever any thing has oc- 
curred to obstruct either its first appearance or 
friture recrurence, either as to time, as to quality, 
as to quantity, or as to its duration. It seems to 
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be the very central pivot on which the health of 
the woman chiefly turns. Of all the secretions, 
this one ia the moat important to the mainte- 
nance of her health ; and of all the epochs of her 
life, the period at which it shonld first appear, 
and that at which it should finally cease, are the 
most momentous. 

But it happens, not infi-equently, that the 
menstrual secretion is absent when it ought to be 
present : that is, that it does not appear, although 
the age at which it ought to b^n to show itself, 
that is, the age of puberty, has arrived. 

It must be remembered that puberty is one 
thing, and the age of puberty another. In a 
state of disease;, therefore, puberty itsetf may be 
absent, although the age of puberty — that is, the 
age at which puberty usually occurs — may be 
present The word puherfij signifies a certain 
womanly condition of the body and mind, as 
manifested by certain physical and moral signs — 
the term age of puberty denotes the period of 
life at which this womanly condition becomes 
established. This state of things is called re- 
tention of the menstrual secrelion ; because it 
is retained in the system instead of being ex- 
pelled- 
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RETENTION FROM DELAYED PUBERTY. 

It sometimes happens tliat the menstrual secre- 
tion is retained beyond the proper period, from 
a goieral weakllness of the whole system, and a 
CfHiseqoent general backwardness of develop- 
ment or growth. 

This state may be called the retention of 
debility, or retention of delayed puberty. 

If the necessary measures be not now taken 
to infuse more vigour into the system, to sharpen 
the appetite, to strengthen di^restion, to increase 
the volume, and to improve the quality of 
the blood, so as to promote a more rapid deve- 
lopment, a long train of the most distressing 
symptoms will soon begin to harass the patient, 
and to sap the foundations of life. Hitherto she 
may have been very delicate; hut she will now 
very soon become the victim of positive disease. 
She will become dull, sad, inactive, languid, and 
listless ; or sullen and perverse, and fond of 
being alone. Her appetite will either leave her 
or become morbid, and she will acquire a taste 
for unwholesome food, or for all sorts of trash, 
such as chalk, slate pencil, vinegar, and some- 
times even dirt I knew a girl who used to pick 
the mortar from between the bricks of the garden 
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wall and eat it. She will become pale and 
sallow, or of a deadly white, not only as it 
regards the face, but even the liiia and tongue 
may become white. The bowels will become 
constipated, the breath offensive; very slight 
exertion will fatigue her, and hurry her breath- 
ing; there will be headaches, jwiin in the left 
side, flatulence, quick pulse, and palpitation of 
the heart. Sometimes the ankles will swell 
towards night, and the skin immediately bdoff 
the lower eyelids become particularly darb 



ily bdo^i 



The causes which give rise to that general 
debihty and poverty of blood — to that backward 
and undeveloped state of the system — ^which 
result in retention of the menstrual secretion, 
are, most commonly, the unwholeaonio circum- 
stances with wluch children of the present day 
are generally surrounded. These are too early 
and too much confinement in the school-room— 
too much mental taxation — too little air — too 
much thought — too little exercise, too much work 
— too little play — and too much of that general 
restraint by which the natural, noisy, romping 
joyoueness of childhood is nipped, blighted, or 
shut in; and all impulsive outbtu-sts of feeling 
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repressed and pent up^-rtlurown back to lie 
like dead weights upon the springs of life. To 
these must be added the confined and vitiated 
atmosphere of towns, with all their artificial and 
unwholesome habits, manners, pursuits, late 
hours, and amusements* 

A Bcrofolous delicacy of constitution is a fre- 
quent cause; and sometimes profuse leucorrhoea 
(commonly called whites) will become a cause 
of retention by its weakening influence on the 
general health* 

A too rapid growth will also, not infrequently, 
so exhaust the energies of the system as to 
weaken its development, and retard the advent 
of puberty* 

Various diseases, as fevers, &c. succeeded by 
a slow, protracted convalescence, will sometimes 
produce the same enfeebling effects. 

In a word, whatever debilitates the system 
may protract the development of puberty, and 
delay the appearance of menstruation at the 
usual period. 

The retention I mean is, that which occurs 
when the tige of puberty has arrived, but when pu- 
berty itself has not arrived. The signs, moral and 
physical, which denote its presence, are wanting. 
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Both the retentjon and the absence' of pober^ 
are alike the conse^aenccs of a general vreakll- 
neas of s jstem. 

Sometimes, thoogh very rarely, 
occurs in consequence of some original, con- 
genital malformation or defect of parts. 

But it mnst be carefully remembered, that we 
are noie speaking of that form of retention which 
results from delayed puberty — the delay having 
been occasioned from general weakness of system. 
The time has arrived, at which the signt of 
puberty should show themselves ; but these signs 
are still absent; and, therefore, the secretion 
does not appear. The clock has been put back, 
and does not strike the hour at the proper time. 
The secretion does not appear, because puber^ 
has not arrived; and puberty has not arrived, 
because there is not energy enough in the system 
to develope it. But, too often, tliis state of things 
is, moat absurdly, sought to be remedied by vain 
attempts to force forward the absent secretion; 
and now begins a long course of most injurious 
drug medication, and different kinds of forcing 
drugs are exhibited, one after another, in order 
to urge and torture the system to pour out B 
secretion before the maclmiery has yet grown 
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into a proper condition to produce it This irra^ 
tional practice is often pursued until indigestion^ 
constipation, and a long' train of nervous and 
distressing s^mfiptoms, become superadded to the 
(Hnginal eviL Even when, by- these violent 
measures, a scanty and^ unhealthy discharge has 
been at length with difficulty produced, it is 
purchased at the expense of a &r greater amount 
qS mischief th^n that'> which it was sought to 
remedy. > This practice is irrational, dangerous, 
and culpable-^a practice which seldom succeeds 
in acconqdishing its end— one which always does 

successfiih' For, since tihte absence of the secre- 
tion depcsids upon the absence of puberty, and 
since the absence of puberty depends upon 
general weakness^ it is ^cleai^ that <the proper 
remedy^ is some remedy which is capable of 
removing thisr general weakness^-of strengthen- 
ing the circulation— of iirfusing new and healthy 
blood into the heart and arteries — of restoring 
the suppressed, vitiated,- or sluggish secretions of 
the skin, bowels, liver, &c.^ and of shedding 
new vigour upon the n^vous systems. This 
having been done, puberty will become deve- 
loped5 and then the menstrual discharge will 
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appear aa matter of coursej anil natural 
sequence. 

Motkers are little aware of the vast amount of 
future disease and suffering which they entul 
upon their daughters, eitlier by not attending at 
all to the state of their general health and 
strength at this momentous epoch of their lives, 
or by pursuing a course of systematic drugging^ 
which shatters their nerves, poisons their blood, 
wrecks the health, and most commonly defeat* 
its own object into the bargain. 

The age of puberty is the gate at which future 
health, or future disease, is admitted into the 
system, according to tlie prudence or impru- 
dence of the sanitary measures adopted at that 
period of female life. 

There is, perhaps, no kind of disease or dis- 
eased condition in which tlie hydropathic treat- 
ment is 30 eminently serviceable, as in that now 
under consideration; as well aa in all thosd 
maladies which owe their origin to a faulty per* 
formance, in some respect or other, of the 
menstrual fimction, 

I have mentioned above certain physical and. 
moral signs, by which the advent of pubert]^ 
may be ascertained. If, at tlie age of fifteen 
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jeBTs, these signs be still absent — ^more especially 
if the growth of the girl either appear to be 
stunted, or have been unusually rapid — ^but, 
above all, if her health be in an unsatisfactory 
condition — ^she should be at once submitted to a 
course of hydropathic treatment, of course, 
properly adapted to the strength of her system, 
and to the nature of her constitution. 

In every case, and on every account, it will 
always be found most advantageous to the patient 
to take the treatment in some respectable establish- 
ment; and the probability of a successful issue will 
always be much greater than when practised at 
home. But, when this is impossible, the patient 
may commence the following treatment at home. 

TREATMENT. 

A wash-down of one towel every morning on 
rising, and a sitz bath for ten minutes at twelve 
o'clock, repeated at half-past four o'clock. In a 
fortnight, this may be changed for a wash-down 
of two towels on rising; and a shallow bath for 
one minute, at twelve o'clock, and a sitz bath for 
ten minutes, at five o'clock. At the end of 
another fortnight, the morning wash-down may 
be preceded every other morning by the wet 
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sheet, for twenty minutes, in addition. At the 
end of the third fortnight, the wet sheet may be 
omitted, and the same treatment be continued 
without it for another fortnight She may then 
go back to the treatment with which she began,. 
and proceed as before, making the same changes 
every fortnight She should go early to bed, 
rise early, and tax her brain as little as possible. 
All treatment must cease as soon as menstrua- 
tion commences, and not be resumed until it ha8_ 



Her diet should be plain and plentiful — bread 
and butter, or dry toast, with a little weak black 
t«a for breakfast, about eight or half-past eight 
o'clock. Mutton or beef, with bread, potatoes,' 
plenty of well boiled garden vegetables, and' 
water, for dinner, about one o'clock, with a little' 
plain bread or rice pudding. If the bowels bar^ 
constipated, she should cat no bread but brotcit' 
bread, and no pudding but brown bread puddin^'< 
for a receipt for making which see my 'Domesti&J 
Practice of IItdropatht.' 

The tliird meal should consist of bread asdf 
butter, or dry toast, with weak black tea, 
seven o'clock. 
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EXEBCISE. 

She should walk about two miles before 
breakfast, three or four before dinner, and two 
or three in the afternoon — a little more or a 
little less according to the strength. The result 
of this treatment and this discipline will be, if 
rightly prosecuted, an increase in weight, size, 
figure, and development, and puberty will be- 
come established. Shortly after this, the men- 
strual secretion will make its appearance. 

RETENTION AFTER PUBERTY HAS ARRIVED. 

But, not infrequently, it happens, that puberty, 
as denoted by its characteristic signs, is manifestly 
and folly present; and yet menstruation does not 
occur. In the other form of retention, menstrua- 
tion, and that womanly condition of body called 
puberty, are both alike absent. But in that form 
now under consideration puberty is present — 
menstruation absent The girl may, for a 
time, appear to be in very good health. But the 
seeds of disturbance are, nevertheless, most 
assuredly germinating within her, and must 
inevitably fructify into future disease, if the 
secretion be not brought forward. 
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More frequently, however, the patient will be 
found to suffer from languor, weakness, depres- 
sion of spirits, faded or capricious appetite, and 
often from aching pains about the hips and thighSf 
and sometimes from tenderness or pressure over 
the lower parts of the belly. Occasionally, swell- 
iag of one knee is observed, pains in the legs, a 
puffy state of the ankles, and hysterical epilepsy. 

These are cases for arUficial sweating. 

TREATMENT. 
The sweatbg blanket or sweating cradle ; or, 
btrtter smi, the vapour bath; or, boat of altj 
sweating by any kind of bodily exercise, shoold 
be taken twice, or, if the strength will bear il^ « 
three times a week, until free and full persprai- 
tion is produced. Of all the modes of artificial 
sweating, the blanket packing, as it is called, or' 
sweating blanket, is the worst The sweating ■ 
cradle is a better mode ; the vapour bath, better 
still ; but bodily exercise is, by far, the best of 
alL It frequently happens, however, that exei> 
else, to the extent of free perspiration, cannot be 
taken on account of weakness, or some other 
bodily deficiency or morbid condition. Never- 
theless, tliis difficulty may often be got over by 
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a little management Where foil perspiration 
cannot be readily obtained by an ordinary walk 
tmder ordinary clothings more clothing should be 
worn for the occasion. The patient may take 
her exercise mider as much clothing as she can 
carry, and that of the warmest kind. K this 
do not succeed, the walk may be taken round 
the garden, and every ten minutes she may go 
in doors and drink a small cup of best weak black 
tea, hoty and start again instantly. K so much 
walking fatigue her, she may resort to the 
skipping rope at intervals. Still under heavy 
clothingy and when tired of skipping, walk 
again. 

The exercise of skipping, jumping, or running, 
until the body is much heated, possesses a sin- 
gular efficacy in first producing menstruation, 
^of restolg it when suppre^ed, where there 
exists no condition of body to make this species 
of exercise injurious. Where sweating by 
exercise or natural sweating cannot be achieved, 
which will happen, probably, in most cases, then 
the sweating cradle, or vapour bath, or sweating- 
blanket, should be used; and the perspiration 
should continue to be encouraged for fifteen oi' 
twenty minutes from the time of its first appear- 

E 
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ance on any part of the face ; as for instance, 
the upper Kp or forehead. The patient should 
then take an ablution, or wash-down of two 
towels — cold, in ordinary weather — and at a 
temperature of 6S^ Fah. when the weather is 
severe. The best time in the day for undergo- 
ing this operation, is eleven o'clock ; and when 
any one of the artificial means above mentioned 
is to be adopted, the patient should take a walk 
of a mile immediately before its use; and 
another, and a longer one, immediately after she 
has taken her ablution. This process will con- 
stitute sufficient treatment for the day on which 
it is taken, and may be repeated twice a week, 
or three times, if it do not seem to produce 
weakness. 

On the other days, an ablution of two towels, 
at six in the morning in summer, and at seven 
in winter, should be taken, and a shallow bath 
at twelve, for one minute — in moderate weather 
the water being cold — and at 65° Fah. when 
the weather is severe. 

AH treatment must cease as soon as men- 
struation commences, and not be resumed until 
it has disappeared. 
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DIET. 

The diet in these cases should be plentiful, 
but quite plain and simple. A little lean meat 
once a-day, at dmner, may be taken ; the rest 
of the patient's food should consist of bread, 
bread and butter, with farinaceous puddings, 
and all kinds of garden vegetables, potatoes, 

&C. 

At breakfast and tea, she may take perfectly 
ripe fruit, or stewed apples, or apple sauce, with 
her bread, instead of butter. Brown bread, as 
a general rule, is better than white ; and brown 
bread pudding the best pudding of all. 

Her drink should consist of water, and weak 
black tea mormng and evening. 

She should retire to bed at ten o'clock. 

She should breakfast at half-past eight, dine 
at half-past one, and take the third meal at 
seven. 

EXERCISE. 

This must, in every case, be apportioned to 
the strength. A short walk should be taken 
before breakfast ; another of two, three, or four 
miles, before dinner ; and a third, two or three 
hours after dinner. Every species of mental 
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excitement should be carefully avoided, and tlie 
patient should, if possible, live in a room whose 
temperature should never exceed 58" Fab. 

Nothing is so certain to stop secretion as 
mental excitement and dry heat. 



Puberty, then, consists In the development of 
a certain womanly condition of mind and body, 
manifested by certain physical and moral signs. 
The £^ of puberty is usually somewhere about 
fifteen years ; and the age of puberty is also the 
age of menstruation. But it sometimes happens 
that when the age of puberty has arrived, 
puberty itselfj and menstruation, are both absent 
In these cases, menstrualion is absent because 
puberty is absent — because the uterine system is 
not yet fiilly developed, although the time has 
arrived at which it ought so be so. Menstrua- 
tion, therefore, can only be brought about by 
accelerating the growth and development of the 
body, that so puberty may become established, 
and menstmation accomplished as a natural con- 
sequence. 

These are called cases of retention from 
delayed puberiys bat the object of all treatment 
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should be, not the retention, but the delayed 
puberty, which is the catute of the retention. 
This is of great im{x>rtance, because infinite and 
irremediable mischief is daily inflicted, in tiiese 
cases, by the foolish exhibition of forcing drugs, 
in order to institute a secretion wliich the patient's 
system is not yet in a condition to produce. 

But it also firequenfly happens that even when 
puberty has been accomplished, still menstrua- 
tion does not occur. These are cases in which 
the obstructed secretion depends, not on mere 
delayed denelopmenty but upon a morbid condi- 
tion of the uterine system; and these are the 
eases in which artificial sweating constitutes an 
important part of the treatment 



SUPPRESSION. 

When menstruation has been once established, 
but afterwards ceases, at any subsequent period 
of Ufe short of that at which it should natu- 
rally disappear, such instances are called cases 
of suppression. 

When tiie secretion has ceased suddenly and 
recentiy, and especially if its cessation be imme- 
diately followed by any considerable disturbance 
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of the general health, such instances are called 
cases of acute suppression. 

When it has been of long standing, or has 
come on more gradually, then it is called chronic 
suppreBsion. 

The symptoms which usually supervene on 
acute suppression, are the following: if the pa- 
tient he of a full, rohust, and florid habit, and 
more especially if she live in the country, there 
will probably be a sense of weight and constant 
pain in the back, uneasiness about the hips and 
thighs, a quick hard pulse, acute pain in the 
region of the womb, with tenderness on pressure 
over the lower part of the bowels, hot dry skin, 
shortness of breath, loss of appetite, head-ache, 
and sometimes hysterical fits. 

But if the patient be thin, nervous, delicate, 
aud irritable, all these peculiarities of habit will 
be aggravated to a morbid extent; and she will 
probably become the subject of severe, but in- 
termitting spasmodic, tic-like shifting pains in 
various parts of the body — together with other 
evidences of general, and local disturbance, as 
constipation, loss of appetite, cramps in the legs, 
disposition to hysteria, hysterical epilepsy, pains 
about the extremity of the lower bowel, occa- 
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sional fits of drowsiness^ and seeming insensibilily, 
difficolly, or pain, or both, in making water, 
pains in the 1^ and thighs, or hips, or in one 
thigh or hip only, and sometimes by the side 
of the lower part of the belly, just above the 
bend of the thigh. Sometimes one knee will 
swell, and assume the appearance of white swell- 
ing. Occasionally even the mind suffers, and 
iiie patient exhibits a kind of hysterical insanity. 

Sometimes there is a fixed pain in the fleshy 
part of the seat, some inches to the left or to the 
right of Ite extremity of the bowel. 

Inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
belly, or rapid acciunulation of fat, erysipelas, 
greeii sickness, congestions of the brain, apo- 
plexy, paralysis, hysteric fits, and asthma, are 
sometimes brought on by suppression of the men- 
strual discharge. 

In chronic suppression, it is impossible to 
enumerate the symptoms to which it may give 
rise. Ill health, in almost every variety of form, 
is occasionally in its turn, and sooner or later, 
the result of chronic suppression, although it 
does now and then happen that the health does 
not seem, for years, to suffer very materiaUy. 
But these cases are extremely rare. I have seen 
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epilepsy produced both by retention and suppres- 
sion. Weakness, lassitude, depression of spirita, 
are most frequently present; and frequently 
many of the symptoms just enumerated above, 
as waiting upon acute suppression, are also 
present in the chronic form of that malady. 

When suppression does not depend on organic 
disease, it is almost always curable. 

TBEATMEMT. 
These cases of suppression are also cases for 
artificial sweating, which sometimes operates like 
magic upon them. Indood, one of the most 
striking characteristica of the hydropathic treat- 
ment, is its remarkable efficacy in reproducing 
all suppressed secretions of whatever kind. The 
patient should take a wet friction of two towels 
every morning on first rising; that is, at six 
o'clock in the summer, and at seven in the 
winter. At eleven o'clock, she should take a 
vapour bath, until perspiration appears on the 
lip or forehead, and the perspiration should be 
kept up for fifteen or twenty minutes. She 
should then take a wash-down or ablution of two 
towels. In the afternoon, two hours and a half 
after dinner, she should take a sitz bath for ten 
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mmutes. TUs trattment niay be oontiimed fo^ 
two or tbree montiifl. Should theyaponr bath 
seem to produce weaknMS, it may be taken only 
&ree tiiMs A week. 

All treatment must cease as soon as menstma- 
tion commencei^ and not be resumed until it has 
disappeared. - 

If thne be much heat and dryness of skin, 
with fpmok pulse and general feverishness, then 
the wet sheet packing jfor thirty or forty 
minutes, followed by a wash-down of two towels, 
may be substituted for the yapour bath, on 
alternate days. Or, in these cases, the wet sheet 
packing may be taken for twenty or thirty 
minutes, followed by a washrdown of two towels 
every day^ until the feverish symptoms have 
subsided, and before commencing the use of the 
Yi^ur bath at alL 

DIET. 

The diet riiould consist exclusively of v^e- 
tables, farinaceous puddings, brown bread, and 
brown bread and butter, perfectly ripe fruit, 
stewed apples^ &c &c Apple sauce or stewed 
apples may be taken with brown bread for break- 
fast and tea, instead of butter. If the patient be of 
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a fiill habit of body, she should restrict her diet 
as to quantity, dining on succulent vegetables 
only, as greens, carrots, turnips, dried or ripe 
fruits, parsnips, vegetable marrow, artichoke^ 
&c. &c. without meat or puddings. But if she 
be of a spare, delicate, irritable habit, and 
weakly, her diet should be still the same aa to 
quality, but should be plentiful as to quantity ; 
and she should eat more bread, potatoes, and 
farinaceous puddings. 

Her only drink should be water, and weak 
black tea mornings and evenings. 



A short walk should be taken before every' 
bath, except the early morning one; and another' 
walk of greater length should be taken immedi- 
ately afler each bath. Afier the early morning 
bath, she may walk a mile ; after that, at eleven' 
o'clock, she may walk two or tlirec miles, or 
more ; and after the sitz bath, she may also walk 
two or three miles. But the quantity of walk- 
ing must always depend on the patient'* 
strength. She should always walk, or skip, or 
run, as much as she can, without any extraordi- 
nary degree of subsequent fatigue. 
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She should be in bed b j ten o'clock^ should 
lie .000I9 and should live always in a cool room* 

In those cases of acute suppression in which 
the fcTer runs high^ where the pain is severe and 
constant^ and all the symptoms seem to indicate 
inflammatory action^ medical advice should be 
sought* 

IRREGULAR, DIFFICULT, OR PAINFUL 
MENSTRUATION. 

This disease generally consists in congestion, 
or inflammation, of the lining membrane of the 
womb, and is frequently productive of a terrible 
amount of suffering to those who labour under it. 
Sometimes, however, it is supposed to depend 
upon a merely irritable and neuralgic condition 
of that organ* 

Patients afflicted with this malady, look forward 
to each menstrual period with dread ; and it too 
often happens that the distressing sensations 
entailed upon her by one period have scarcely 
subsided, when they are all renewed by the 
arrival of the next 

In the worst forms of this disease, life becomes 
one scene of continued sickness and pain. 

In the less severe forms of it, and when it 
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depends on inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the uteroa, the first symptoms are usuaUy 
chilliness, alternating with flushings of haat, and 
commencing about the second day of each mei> 
strnal period. This is succeeded by pain in the 
head and neck, pain in the loins, or in the lower 
part of the belly, and frequently small portions 
of a membranous substance, like shreds of skin, 
are observed to be mixed up with the discharge. 
Sometimes the urinary organs become implicated, 
and there is pain and difficulty in passing the 
water. 

In the more aggravated forms of the disorder, 
there is frequently nausea, or vomitmg, excru- 
ciating pains in the head and back, palpitaUon, 
difficulty of breathing and of swallowing, spasms 
of the stomach, cramps of the limbs, bysterio 
convulsions, hysteric fainting, or hysteric epilepsy; 
sometimes there is loss of power in one or more 
limbs, with painful and sometimes cramp-likM 
soreness of the muscles, on attempting to move 
them, followed by an overpowering sense of 
weariness ; and, in bad cases, more or fewer of 
these symptoms will conlinue to harass the 
patient oven after the menstrual period is over, so 
that she is scarcely ever free from suffering. 
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In somie cases the discharge will be pale and 
scanty; sometimes mixed with a membranous 
sobstance like shreds of skin; sometimes it will 
appear in the form of small clots ; at other times 
H will be too profuse. Frequently it will inter- 
mii^-disappearing altogether for a time, and then 
returning. Sometimes it wiU last only for two or 
three days, and then cease; at others it will con- 
tinue for ten days, or a fortnight Occasionally 
the patient is scarcely ever free from it for more 
than ten days or a fortnight together. 

*Dysmenorrhoea' (painful menstruation), says 
Dr. Ashwell, 'is an important disease. It is 
very common, and produces extreme suffering; 
it often prevents conception ; and if pregnancy 
have occurred during its continuance, the patient 
is exposed to the risk of abortion. Although in 
itself not a fatal malady, yet it admits of proof, 
that malignant disease has followed its pro- 
tracted existence ; and it is exceedingly difficult 
to cure,' (that is, by drugs.) * It is not confined 
to one class of females ; the married and the 
single, particularly the latter, are obnoxious to it. 
It prevails among women of irritable tempera- 
ment, and of delicate, strumous, and phthisical 
constitutions. The habits of the rich, therefore, 
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by fostering these tendencies, have a direct influ- 
ence in promotiiig it . . , The earliest symptoms 
of irritable or neuralgic dysmenorrhcea,' (painful 
menstruation) 'where there is neither inflama- 
tion nor conjestion, are referrible to general di*^ 
order of the health, such as impaired appetite, 
great languor, gradual loss of flesh, and uncertain 
action of the bowels. The catamenia,' {men- 
strual secretion) 'become irregular; sometimes 
appearing in excras, with a prolonged interval | 
while at others suppression is an early morbid 
indication. The discharge is emitted with almost 
indescribable pain, being shreddy, clotted, and 
scanty in quantity. These symptoms vary much 
in difierent cases. In some individuals they 
are but temporary, continuing only for the 
first day or two of the period; when, after 
the expulsion of a small clot, not always firmljr 
coagulated, the discharge assumes its natural con-* 
sistence, and is unaccompanied by more than tha- 
usual local imeasiness. In others, the whole 
time is one of intense suffering, commencing with' 
sharp, darting, lancinating pains in tim uterntf 
and vagina, and extending apparently to th* 
uterine appendages. There is acute sympathetic 
pain in one or both breasts; thelumbarpaln'Cpaii^ 
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in the loins) 'running down the sacrum' (bottom 
of the back bone) ' to the thigh and groins, be- 
comes excessive ; and during the emission of the 
discharge, the expulsorj pains, resembling the 
throes of labour, add much to the suffering. • . • 
During the whole period little febrile excitement 
exists, and the amount of constitutional injury, 
from one or even several of these attacks, is in- 
considerable. By and bye, however, if proper 
treatment be neglected, or if the disease be so 
inveterate as not to yield to it, the general 
health becomes much impaired, and the reci- 
procal morbid action of the one upon the other 
greatly aggravates the case. . . . The bowels 
become uncertain in their action, being sometimes 
constipated, and then unduly relaxed, even from 
a mild purgative; the hepatic secretions are 
variable in quantity; and occasionally there is 
pain and excoriation about the anus, from their 
acrimonious nature. The appetite is capricious 
and small, food is almost loathed, the blood be- 
comes impaired, and imperfect nutrition is evident 
from paleness of the general surface, emaciation, 
and loss of physical power. In this stage of the 
disease leucorrhoea ' (the whites) ^ becomes pro- 
fuse, if it have not habitually existed; and some- 
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times amenorrhcea.' (suppression) 'sapervenes, 
tlius entirelj suspending the uterine suftering. 
In connection with the continuance of this 
menstrual suppression, the maaunas' (the 
breasts) ' become flaccid, and almost disappear ;. 
and the torpidity of the uterus excludes that 
viacus from a healthy discharge of its functions.. 
'In plethoric djsmenorrhoaa' (that is, painful 
menstruation from too great fulness of the sys- 
tem) ' tiiere is not much deviation from the 
symptoms now described; but the menstrual 
period is often preceded by head-ache, flushing 
of the face, fuU and quick pulse, a sense of 
weight in the pelvis, rigors, and sometimes by 
delirium. The precursory symptoms are fol- 
lowed by the catamenia' (menstrual discharge) 
' which are sometimes profuse, with more or less 
ofcoagula,' (clots.) More frequently, however, 
the disciiarge is scanty, and consists of clots^ 
with portions of membrane, and the difiiculty ol 
emission is extreme. The [lains resemble those 
of labour ; the patient bears down with con-, 
siderable effort; and, after many aboitive at- 
tempts, a paroxysm of uterine suffering is relieved 
by the expulsion of a small concrete clot, 
or a detached portion of membrane. It must 
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not be supposed that only plethoric women expel 
those false membranes; women of an opposite 
temperament may do so^ and for a lengthened 
period; an ill advised use of emmenagogues' 
(forcing drugs) * aiding such a result' 

*CJongestive dysmenorrhoea/ (that is, painful 
menstruation from congestion of the womb.) 
* When the affection of the mucous membrane 
is attended with a partial inability to secrete the 
full quantity of the menstrual discharge, the 
large and repeated doses of aloes and steel, so 
often given with the intention of producing men- 
struation, augment the quantity of blood in the 
uterus, which remaining stationary, every suc- 
cessive period is accompanied with an increase 
of congestion, tiU at length this form of the dis- 
ease is fully established^ (dysmenorrhoea from 
drugs.) ^ The premonitory systems in this 
variety are comparatively slight. A sense of 
weight in the pelvis, with the bearing down pains 
of prolapsus, lumbar pain, frequent micturition 
(passing water), and constipated bowels, denote 
an enlarged uterus' — (enlarged by congestion, the 
result of drugs.) * But it is not till the function 
is about to commence, that very severe symp- 
toms arise. There is then intense uterine pain, 

F 



with a sensation as if some fomgn body were 
shat up in the uterine cavitj; and, in the at- 
tempts at its expnlsion, the uterus is aided hj the 
voluntarj' as well as involuntary efforts. The 
paroxysms occur as in labour, but in dysmenor- 
rhoea there is no interval of ease. Incessant 
restlessness comes on ; the patient looks anxious 
and pale, and frequently attempts to micturate' 
(pass water); 'and as the contraction of the 
bladder is evacuating the urine, she uses all her 
power in the vain endeavour to expel a clot or 
portion of membrane. Sometimes there is spon- 
taneous relief afforded by the passage of a small 
concrete mass ; but this is temporary, and it is 
only with the cessation of the period, that she 
can be smd to be relieved from her sufferings. 
One marked peculiarity of this form, is the ab- 
sence of inflammatory symptoms. The pulse is 
rather weak, sometimes quick and irritable; the 
skin is perspirable, and there is exhaustion, not 
inflammation. During the intervals of dysme- 
norrhosa, where false membranes are frequently 
expelled, there is generally abundant leucorrheeal 
discharge, the health becomes increasingly dis- 
ordered, the mammae' (breasts) 'shrivel, and 
the legs are cedematoos' (dropsical.) 
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Such is Dr. Ashwell's account of some of the 
forms of painful menstruation^ exhibiting also 
one of the modes in which the mistaken use of 
drugs inflicts so much mischief on the human 
system. One of the worst forms of painful 
menstruation^ is that which results from conges- 
tive enlargement of the womb ; and we have 
just seen^ in Dr. Ashwell's account, how this 
mischievous effect is produced by the foolish ex- 
hibition of steel and iron, with the view of forcing 
forward the menstrual secretion. The idea of 
bringing on any secretion by artificial force^ is 
the stupidest that can be imagined. There is 
but one force which can produce a living secre- 
tion ; and that is the living force, which no art 
can imitate or supply, and of the intrinsic nature 
of which we know no more than we know of the 
character of the man who is to be emperor of 
China five hundred years hence. The only way 
to restore any one particular secretion which has 
been suppressed, is simply to take off the lock 
which has locked it up. This lock is usually 
irritation^ which drugs never fail to increase. 
The impediment removed, the hving force, which 
is ever present in the organ, will then fulfil its 
office — nay, must fulfil it 
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The chief causes of this afflicting malady, are 
our luxurious, enervating, and unnatural habits 
of life — the habits, as Dr. Ashwell remarks, 
the ^habits of the rich.' Indeed, all diseases 
whatever, with only a very minute exception, is 
the product of the same cause; our luxurious, 
enervating, irrational, and unnatural habits — 
habits resulting from our having confounded 
the means with the end — ^human pride having 
mistaken human wealth for human happiness, 
and substituted animal gratification and intellec- 
tual vain glory, for bodily health and a con- 
tented mind. 

When irregular or painftil menstruation 
depends on inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the womb, the inflammation almost 
always extends downwards along the neck of 
that organ, and appears on the external surface 
of its mouth, in the form of a bright red ring, 
and can be readily seen through the speculum. 
As it is of importance to know when the disease 
does, and when it does not, depend on inflamma- 
tion, an examination by the speculum should 
never be omitted. 
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VICARIOUS MENSTRUATION. 

But there is yet another form of difficult or 
irregular menstruation, so singular in its nature, 
that it deserves to be mentioned under a sepa- 
rate head. In this form, the system relieves 
itself of the menstrual blood by an escape of that 
fluid from some other part of the body, instead of 
the womb. When this state of things occur, it 
is called vicarious menstruation. Every time 
the menstrual period returns, there occurs a 
bleeding from the nose, from the lungs through 
the mouth, from the mouth itself, from the ears, 
from the bowels, from the skin of the breast or 
nipples, from the navel, from the gums, from the 
surface of open sores, from the armpits, or from 
the bladder, while the ordinary secretion from 
the womb is altogether wantmg. 

Sometimes a profuse discharge of what is com- 
monly called the whites (leucorrhoea), is sub- 
stituted for the true red menstrual secretion. 

Sometimes the system will seek to relieve 
itself by throwing out eruptions, by abscesses, 
by dropsical accumulations, &c. &c 

The periodical return of vicarious menstrua- 
tion does not always, nor indeed often, observe 
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the same regularity as the healthy secretion in 
the natural manner. 

This form of irregular menstruation is not 
Terj common, 



TREATMENT. 

If the disease depend npon Inflammation, or 
upon a neuralgic condition of the nerves of the 
womb, and, more especially, if there he any dry- 
ness or heat of skin, with a quick pulse, the 
patient may begin her treatment, in the interval 
between the menstrual periods, by taking the 
half wet sheet packing for twenty minutes every 
morning before rising, foUowed by a wash-down 
— cold in summer ; in severe weather, at 65° or 
70" of Fah. 

At twelve o'clock she may take a wet friction, 
if the season be winter, or a shallow bath if the 
weather be warm, for one minute — cold, in 
summer or mild weather ; at a temperature of 
65° or 70° of Fah. if the season he inclement, op 
the patient very weakly. 

Three hours after dinner she may take a sits 
bath (cold or tepid, as before observed), for ten 



Some delicate persons cannot bear the wet 
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sheet packing so well in the earlj morning as at 
a more advanced period of the day. In such 
cases^ the half wet sheet packing may be taken 
at twelve o'clock^ instead of the early morning, 
and the twelve o'clock treatment taken on rising. 
Indeed, I recommend this plan to all persons 
who are of delicate habits, and who have any 
terror of the process, especially on first com- 
mencing it. The walk (which would then be 
taken immediately before being packed), by giv- 
ing an impetus to the circulation of the blood, 
greatly diminishes the shock of the process, giv- 
ing also an elevation to the spirits of the patient 

The treatment ordered above may be con- 
tinued for a week ; then the patient may take a 
shallow bath (cold or tepid, according to the 
weather), every morning on rising, and a sitz 
bath for fifteen or twenty minutes at twelve and 
at five o'clock. This treatment may last for a 
month, or even two months. 

If the painftil menstruation depend on a too 
ftdl habit of body, or on congestion of the 
womb, then the vapour bath must be used, 
or the hot fomentation, as described in my 
* Domestic Practice of Hydropathy.' 

The patient may take the hot fomentation, 
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for half an hoar every morning before rising, 
followed immediately by a wet friction of one 
towel, and a brisk walk. At twelve o'clock slie 
may take tbe vapour bath, in which she should 
perspire for ten minutes, reckoning from the 
time the perspiration first becomes visible on the 
upper lip or forehead. This should be imme- 
diately followed by a wasb-down. Having 
taken this treatment for a week, or even a fort- 
night if it do not seem to weaken the patient, it 
should be then discontinued, and the following 
substituted for another fortnight: viz., the 
dripping sheet, on first rising, again at twelve 
o'clock, and again at five o'clock. The patient 
may now take the half wet sheet, every morning 
for twenty minates, followed by a shallow bath for 
one minute — the sitz at twelve o'clock, repeated at 
five o'clock, for ten minutes each — for a fortnight. 
All treatment must be suspended during the 
presence of tbe menstrua] secrution. The patient 
should sleep alone, and live absque inarito. 



The patient should breakfast at eight o'clock, 
dine at crie, and take ber third meal at seven. 
The diet should be esclusiveiy vegetable and fari- 
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naceous, with ripe fruits in summer. The break- 
fast should consist of brown bread and butter^ or 
bread and ripe fruits, or stewed fruits, with a 
little weak black tea ; or, in summer, a glass of 
cold water. The dinner should consist of 
greens, potatoes, cauliflowers, cabbage, carrots, 
turnips, parsnips, stewed celery, vegetable mar- 
row, artichokes, and every kind of garden 
vegetable, brown bread, and brown bread 
pudding, or the fruit pudding ordered in my 
* Domestic Pbactice of Hydropathy.' 
The third meal should resemble the first When 
the system is plethoric and robust, the diet 
should be rather scanty in quantity. 

EXERCISE. 

Immediately after the early morning treat- 
ment, a brisk walk should be taken for fifteen or 
twenty or thirty minutes, according to the 
patient's strengtli; another of fifteen or twenty 
minutes before the mid-day treatment, and 
again for twenty or forty minutes immediately 
after it. The patient must also walk a Uttle 
both before and after the third treatment Inde- 
pendently of all these walks, she should be as 
much out in the open air as possible, and 
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elionid be either walking, riding, driving, or 
bathing, almost all day long, except when she is 
eating. She should, however, on no account 
ever exhaust herself by taking too long a walk 
at any one time. 

When the weather is very bad, exercise may 
be taken under cover, with the skipping rope, 
or battledoor and shuttle cock. 

Exercise will always be infinitely most bene- 
fidal whenever it can be taken to the extent of 
perspiration; but the patient must endeavour to 
train herself up to this point gradually, other- 
wise she will break down. 

If possible, she should inhabit a room whose 
temperature does not exceed 58' or 60° of Fah. 
She should he very lightly covered with bed 
clothes. 

PROFUSE MENSTRUATION. 

Whenever the quantity of dischai^ is greater 
than is natural — ^when, though not greater during 
any one day, it continues for a longer time than 
is natural — or when the intervals between its 
recurrence are shorter than is natural — such a. 
gtate of things is called profuse menstruation. 

In those cases in which a slight discharge ia 
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scarcely ever absent, such discharge proceeds, 
in most instances, firom a sore or other discharge 
at or near the month of the womb, and not from 
within it, as the true discharge does. 

The patient should constantly, while in doors, 
inhabit a room whose temperature never exceeds 
58° of Fahrenheit's, thermometer; and while 
menstruation is going on, she should confine 
herself to the couch and the horizontal position. 

As soon as the discharge has ceased, the 
patient should take the dripping sheet three 
times a day — on rising, at twelve o'clock, and at 
five o'clock — discontinuing them when the dis- 
charge returns, and resorting to them again as 
soon as it again ceases. When this has been 
done for about a month, the second and third 
dripping sheet must be immediately preceded by 
a sitz bath for ten minutes — that is to say, the 
dripping sheet is to be applied immediately on 
rising out of the sitz. Much energy and activity 
should be used in rubbing the patient thoroughly 
well over the dripping sheet 

In cold weather the water may be raised 
to 65° Fah. In warm weather it should be cold. 
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When this treatment has lasted about s 
month, she may take a shallow bath every 
morning on rising, and a sitz bath for fifteen 
minutes twice a day — at twelve and at five. 

When the discharge has already lasted a week, 
and still continues profiise, a wet friction with 
towels dipped in water at 65° Fah., may be given 
twice a day, at once — that is, without waiting 
for the cessation of the discharge. If this do not 
stop it, a wash-down may be given twice a day, 
instead of the wet frictions — one at twelve, the 
other at five o'clock- 

Tiie patient should sleep alone, and live absque i 
marito. 

When tliere is a constant weeping of blood i 
going on night and day, leading to the apprehen- 
sion that it proceeds from a sore or other dis- 
ease at or near the month of the womb, an 
examination must be made through the speculum, 
and the proper local remedies applied for the ' 
healing of such sore, or the cure of such other" 
disease. 

DIET. 

She should breakfast at eight o'elouk, dine at 
one, and take the third meal at seven o'clock. ' 
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In winter time she may take a little weak warm 
black tea morning and evening ; but in summer 
she should drink nothing but cold water. Her 
diet should be exclusively vegetable and farina- 
ceous, consisting of brown bread, brown bread 
and butter, stewed fruits, brown bread puddings, 
and other farinaceous puddings, with all kinds of 
garden vegetables, as potatoes, greens, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, parsnips, carrots, turnips, broccoli, 
artichokes, asparagus, &c. &c. And the fruit 
pudding ordered in my * Domestic Practice op 
Hydropathy,' in which is also given a recipe 
for making brown bread pudding. 

She should drink no more fluids of any kind 
than is absolutely necessary to quench her thirst. 

EXERCISE. 

This should be steady, quiet, and moderate in 
quantity. The patient should walk no faster 
than is sufficient to keep her comfortably warm. 
She should never greatly hurry her breathing 
and circulation ; but she should be as much as 
possible in the open air. But she should always 
walk out immediately after each bath, and also 
before each bath, excepting the early morning 
one. Sitting out of doors in the open air, when 
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the weather will permit, is useful. In bad: 
weather, she may sit ia a room vith the window 
open. 

LEUCORHHCEA, OR THE WHITES. 
This term, leucorrhoea, or the whites, is used 
to signify any unnatural discharge whatever from 
the vagina — provided its colour be not red. The 
designation is a very improper one, seeing that 
these discharges are by no means altvaps white, 
and that they very often depend on very different 
causes, and different morbid states of the internal 
organs. Sometimes indeed the efflux is purely 
white, like milk ; but at others it is yellow, and 
more like cream ; frequently it is genuine matter, 
staining and stiffening the linen. Sometimes it 
is thin ahnost like water ; frequently it is brown, 
reeji, and occasionally it is tinged 
it is extremely various both as 
wlour aud consistence, as well as quantity. 
It is sometimes very profuse — sometimes small 
in quantity — and sometimes quite colourless and 
transparent Sometimes it is offensive, but fre* 
qucntly it is quite inodorous. Sometimes it is 
very acrid, and inflames and excoriates the parts, 
or gives rise to irritable eruptions. Sometimtrs 
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k passes awaj with an even flow — sometimes in 
gushes. 

Occasionally^ though rarely^ it entirely supplies 
the place of the ordinary monthly red secretion 
— occuring regularly every month, continuing 
for four or five days, and then ceasing. This 
may go on for several years, without any very 
apparent ill consequences ; but, sooner or later, 
the health is sure to break down under this state 
of things, and diseases of the most important 
nature ensue. 

Leucorrhoea is an extremely common malady, 
and is frequently the unsuspected cause of that 
lingering protracted ill health, into which the 
women of England so frequently fall, and out of 
which, under the old drug system of medication, 
they so seldom escape. Both the married and 
unmarried constantly become the subjects of it, 
but it is most common in the married. Pregnant 
women are extremely liable to it, and in these it 
is a common cause of miscarriages. Of 2,000 
pregnant women examined by Mr. Whitehead, 
1,116 had the whites, and in about 1,000 of these 
the discharge exhibited the undoubted presence 
of matter^ indicating important disease of the 
womb. 
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The extreme commonness of these discharges 
in females has caused thum, in a great measure, 
to be overlooked. Here custom has only pro- 
duced its usual effect. Things to which we am 
daily accustomed, we soon learn to contemplate 
with slight regard. Custom makes us familiar 
— and famiharity begets indifference. Hence it 
happens, that, when suffering under the pressure 
of severe illness or other evil, we seldom look 
for the cause of the evil amongst the circum- 
stances with which we are familiar. For 
important evils we naturally look for important 
causes; and thus we seldom look amongst 
familiar things, because our familiarity with 
them has blinded us to the actual importance, 
wliich really belongs to them. In this world, 
the commonest things are the most important of 
all things. 

But leucorrhoaa is always an important 
disease, either in prcBseiiti, or in futuro, and 
never fails, eventually, to exliaust or irritate the 
system into a morbid and feeble condition ; and 
thus to open the door for the admission of 
other diseases which, in their nature, are more 
immediately fatal to life. Constipation, great 
thinness of person, amounting sometimes almost 
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to emaciation, paleness, with a dark halo round 
the eyes, loss of appetite, weakness, languor, 
indigestion in all its force, barrenness, dropsy, 
green sickness, suppression, and lastly^ consump- 
tion, are only some of the evils which are daily 
accruing from long-continued and neglected 
lencorrhoea. At other times, neuralgic pains in 
yarions parts of the body, pains in the limbs, 
and congestion within the chest and head, are 
among its milder consequences. I have seen 
numerous cases of lingering ill-health, and a 
degree of feebleness and discomfort, which made 
life scarcely worth having, which depended 
solely on neglected leucorrhoea — ^the proof of 
this being, that the patients began rapidly to 
recover their health and strength as soon as 
the lencorrhoea had beeil removed. Nor is it 
only a prtfiise discharge which is capable of 
il^uring the general health. The discharge may 
b6 slight, the local irritation little or none, and 
the constitution may not exhibit any very serious 
d&turbance. Yet the sallowness or paleness of 
the complexion, the dark halo round the eyes, 
and the inability to take any considerable 
amount of exercise without fatigue, are sufficiaii 
proof that a debilitating influence is surely 
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though alowly at work — sufficient evidence to 
the observant eye, that the sapper and miner is 
already busy with hia tools under the very 
foundation of the building. 

Another very serious and sometimes fatal 
consequence resulting from neglected leucor- 
rhcea, is the reabsorption of the acrid discharge 
into the blood, from the ulcerated or fissurated 
surfaces situated at the mouth of the womb, and 
over or on which the discharged matters are 
constantly passing or resting. The most serious 
constitutional disturbance occasionally results 
from this poisoning of the blood, ' There is 
great reason to believe,' says Dr. Carpenter, 
'that when pus' (matter) 'is introduced into tha 
blood, it may induce such a change in the 
character of that fluid, as speedily to impair its 
vital properties ; so that the pus-corpuscles will 
rapidly propagate themselves in the blood, and 
the plasticity of the liquor sanguinis will be 
diminished. In this manner, the whole system 
will be seriously affected, and there will be a 
tendency to deposits of pus in various organs — 
especially in those which, like the liver and 
Imigs, serve as emunctoriea to the system — with- 
out any previous inflammatory changes in these 
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parts. Thus abscesses in various and distant 
parts of the body may be the consequence of 
ne^ected leucorrhoea. 

'That the purulent product' (matter) 'of 
uterine diseases,' says Mr. Whitehead, *is con- 
stantly liable to be returned into the circulation, 
18 sufficiently proved by the fact, that, after its 
formation, it is detained for an indefinite period 
upon the surrounding mucous surfaces, in which 
the process of absorption is always in active 
operation: and the constitutional irritation which 
is generally set up, under these circumstances, 
bears forcible evidence of such transference 
having been effected. The condition of the 
system, thus created, eminently predisposes it 
to violent attacks of disease from comparatively 
trivial causes, against which it has no adequate 
power to contend ; and acute inflammatory affec- 
tions, and fever, are more frequently attended 
with disastrous consequences, and arrive at a 
speedier issue, in constitutions thus tainted, than 
in others. And, even imder circumstances where 
the causes of inflammation do not prevail, the 
-presence of but a small portion of pus in the 
blood has a most injurious tendency; as it 



undoubtedly possesses the power of disamtiiig 
or of materially altering, the arrangement of the 
elemental constituenta of tiie latter; destroying 
its nutritive qnalities, and engendering a disposi- 
tion or diatliosis peculiarly favourable to tha 
formation of chronic abscesses, purulent accumu- 
lations within the Joints and large cavities ; and 
to those caco-plastic deposits in the i>arenchy- 
matous structure of the vital organs, which 
constitute the leading and essential condition of 
phthisis,' (consumption.) 

In leucorrhoea, the discharge sometimet 
emanates from the lining membrane of the 
womb, and sometimes from the membrane whidl 
lines tho vagina— the canal leading towards the 
womb. When it is transparent and glairy, 
something hke the white of an egg, stxffeninff 
the linen as though it were starched, but net' 
atainitig it, such discharge, it is pretty certuo^ 
comes from the womb, and evidences tb« 
existence of a congested and excited state of 
the vessels of its Jiniug membrane — a state' 
somewhat resembling a blood-shotten eye. Wheft 
it is perfectly white, not transparent, and rather 
thick, the disease is, most probably, confined td 
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&e yagma. This form of the complamt is 
frequently attended with a very disagreeable 
itching irritation. 

But there is yet another kind of discharge dif- 
fering from the former two. It has a greenish, 
yellowish, or brown, or dirty colour, is often 
offensive, and is sometimes tinged with blood. 
It leayes a well marked stain on the linen. This 
kind of discharge always indicates suppurative 
inflammation, or corroding ulcers, or abrasions, 
or fissures, or erysipelas, or some other organic 
structural disease of the womb, or on the mouth 
or neck of the womb. These diseases of the 
womb are extremely common, and almost as 
commonly overlooked or neglected. Of more 
than two thousand individuals labouring under 
* whites,' examined by Mr. Whitehead, nearly 
the whole of them were found to have disease of 
the mouth or neck of the womb. Of 111 cases 
examined by Dr. Ashwell, 58 were found to 
exhibit more or less of disease about the uterine 
orifice. 

Disease, more or less considerable, may, and 
sometimes does, exist about the mouth and neck 
of the womb, or in their lining membrane, 
without exhibiting any very well marked local 
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symptomsj even although the general health 
may be greatly suffering; and this fact su^ 
ciently accounts for the frequency with which 
such disease is overlooked. In every case of 
leucorrhcDa, therefore, when the discharge is of 
a greenish, or yellow, or brownish colour, or ia 
tinged with blood, or wiiich staiiia the linen, 
or 13, in any degree, offensive, an examina- 
tion by the speculum should never be neglected. 
But although disease of the mouth of the 
womb, does sometimes fail to exhibit any very 
toell marked local indications, yet most com- 
monly the following symptoms, more or fewer of 
them, will be found to be present, and may be 
considered as constituting the general 



SIGNS OF DISEASE IN THE WOMB. 

Firstly. One or other of those discharges, 
above mentioned, and which are commonly 
known by the indiscriminate title of the 
' whites.' 

Secondly. An aching pain iu the bottom of 
the belly, somewhat relieved by pressure. 

Thirdly. Aching pain in the back, espe- 
cially after walking. 
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Fonrthlj. Fain in the side of the belly^ low 
down. 

Fifthlj. A deep seated pain, not yery seyere^ 
in the fleshy part of the seat 

Sixthly. A strong desire to strain, or * bear 
down/ as it is called. 

To these may be added, as frequent con- 
comitants, ^reat languor, and sometimes a feyer- 
ish state of the system ; a frequent desire to pass 
urine, with some difficulty in doing so ; shifting 
pains in yarious parts of the body, as the back, 
the fundament or lower bowel, the head, the 
fisMje, the belly, the chest, and the legs ; loss of 
appetite ; hysteria ; cramps ; slight sickness of 
stomach; difficult digestion; irregularity of 
bowels — sometimes palpitation, and conyulsions. 

The most frequent of these symptoms are, 
perhaps, the aching pain in the back, the pain 
in the belly below the nayel, the leucorrhoeal 
discharge, lassitude, and weakness, with painfrd 
afiections of the bladder and lower bowel The 
symptoms, howeyer, will yary much in different 
indiyiduals, and will often be modified by pecu- 
liarities of constitution. I haye under my care, 
at this moment, an unmarried lady, suffering 
under one of the aboye mentioned morbid con- 
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ditions of the womb. In her case, the discharge 
is thick, white, and offensive. The most promi* 
nant of the other symptonia have been great 
pain in the lower extremity of the bowel, pain 
below the navel, itching of the generative 
organs, accompanied by great lassitude and 
weakness, occasional sickness of stomach, poor 
appetite, occasional pains in the legs, head, face* 
back, side of the belly, low down, and in ths 
fleshy part of the seat. The pain in the back, 
and at the extremity of the lower bowda, are 
greatly increased by walking, but she ridea on 
horseback a considerable distance, at a moderate 
pace, without much inconvenience, and with 
evident benefit to her health. 

Last year I had a case, in which the vaosk 
prominent symptoms ware, pain in the back and 
emaciation. On examining the womb by the 
speculum, I found its mouth inflamed, while a 
transparent, glairy fluid, very much resembling 
the white of egg, was escaping in great qaait- 
tities. 

In the earlier part of the same year I had 
also a case, in which the discharge was thin taii 
watery, while little else was complained off. 
except a pain in the tleshy part of the seat, with 
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considerable nervousness^ and some pain in the 
head. In the two latter cases^ the disorder had 
been greatly aggravated by the absurd, un- 
necessary, and Tnischievous use of certain steel 
instruments. 

I consider the disease, now under considera- 
tion, to be of so much importance — being one, 
too, which is often obscure, and so frequently 
overlooked, and which sometimes gives rise to 
so many anomalous symptoms calculated to 
divert attention from the true nature of the 
malady, and to fix suspicion upon almost any 
oi^an but the right one — that I must be allowed 
succintly to recapitulate the most prominent 
symptoms. These are, then, an aching pain in 
the back or hips, sometimes extending to the 
thighs ; an involuntary disposition to strain or 
bear down ; an aching deep-seated pain in the 
lower part of the belly, sometimes on one side^ 
but sometimes confined to the front, being somer 
what relieved by compression ; often a trouble- 
some itching of the parts ; sometimes an intense 
pricking, throbbing, or smarting pain in the imme- 
diate extremity of the lower bowel ; and a dis- 
cbarge from the generative organs — this discharge 
l^eing sometimes white and milky — sometimes 
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transparent and glairy, like the white of egg, 
stifiening, bat not staining, the linen — and some- 
times yellow, greenish, brownish, dark browni 
freqnentlj offensive, and leaving a stain on 
the linen. These are some of the principal 
locai and more constant symptoms indicating 
disease at the mouth of the womb. But it will 
not always happen that this entire group of 
symptonia will be present in each case. Some- 
times the only well-marked indications will be 
confined to tlie leucorrhccal discharge, and an 
almost constant pain in the back or in tJie belly. 
The more general, more variable, and less con- 
stant indications, and wliich, indeed, are often 
absent altogetlier, are some disturbance in the 
urinary organs; and this is, now and then, 
one of the earliest symptoms attracting the 
patient's attention — creejilng sensations, with 
occasional fererishness ; exciting a suspicion that 
matter has been formed, and that some of it baa 
been re-absorbed into the system — shifting, n«" 
T0U8 pains, somewhat resembling tic, and 
wandering frequently from one part of the 
body to another — pains in the spine and back of 
the head— head-ache — cramps — pains in the legs 
—exceeding languor and weakness, causing 
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almost total inability to take exercise — ^flatulence 
—-distension — sickness of stomach — jaded appe- 
tite — and other tokens of disturbance^ in the 
digestive and nervous systems^ as constipa- 
tion, &c. 

From all that has foregone on the subject of 
leucorrhoea, or the whites, the reader will per- 
ceive, that this discharge is rather to be re- 
garded as a symptom of some other disease 5 
than as a disease itself. In the great majority of 
cases, it is symptomatic of disease at the mouth 
of the womb, or of its investing membrane, or of 
the membrane lining the womb itself. Occa- 
sionally, slight mucous leucorrhoea may depend, 
no doubt, upon a relaxed state of the organs, 
and thus be only symptomatic of debility. But 
whenever the discharge is thick, yellow, green- 
ish, brownish, offensive, transparent and glairy, 
like the white of egg, stiffening or staining the 
linen, the chances are a hundred to one that 
there is disease of the womb. 



CAUSES. 



Among the most frequent causes of leu- 
corrhoea are to be enumerated every species of 
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a excitement, of whatever kind — the too 
freqneiit lae of aperient medicine, and other 
forcing and irritating drugs, as aloes, iodine, 
mercury, arsenic, steel, &c. &c. — the unnecessary 
use of pessaries and certain steel instruments — 
every kind of unwholesome habit, as dancing for 
hours in hot and crowded rooms — and everything 
which has a tendency to determine an Increased 
flow of hlood towards the womb. But the most 
frequent immediate cause of leucorrhosa is, as the 
reader lias already seen, some inflammatory 
action or other morbid condition of some poitiou 
of the womb or its membranes. 

TIIEATMENT OF LBOCOEBHtEA. 

There are two kinds of treatment necessary to 
the cure of this affection, and these two modes of 
treatment must both be practised at the same 
time — I mean a heal and a gena-ul treatment. 
Keitlier wiil succeed alone — both are absolutely 
necessai'y to the cure. And this is the reason 
why leucorrhoea is so rarely treated v 
— and why so many thousands of i 
constantly carrjing about with them a disease 
which is not only suiEciently annoying in itself, , 
but which is daily weakening tho foundation of 
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life^ and preparing the soil for the growth of 
other diseases. 

The proper local remedies are in universal 
use; and the want of success which so con- 
stantly attends their application, is only owing to 
the insufficiency of the general treatment usually 
adopted in such cases. 

The local treatment consists in the applicar 
tion of proper remedies immediately to the 
mouth of the womb, by means of the speculum. 
But these remedies will be of no avail unless the 
syst^n be braced up by a general treatment, 
capable of refilling it with healthy blood, and of 
inking into it new vigour — of tightening all its 
loosened screws, and communicating new elas- 
ticity to its fondamental springs. 

There is no fact, either in medicine or surgery, 
better established, or more generally admitted on 
all hands, than this : viz., that a chronic inflam>- 
mationj especially of a mucous membrane, or an 
old ulcer, mil not heal^ so long as the general 
health remains in a weakly condition. To give 
power to the system is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to the healing of all mich ailments. Unless 
this condition be complied with, all Ae loc4l 
applications in the world i¥ill be next to useless 



while their beneficial action will sometimes be 
like magic, as soon as thia condition has been 
effectually fulfilled. This is the secret of the 
success with which such cases are treated on 
hydropathic principles; and of the want of 
anccess with which the old metliod of treating 
leucorrhcea is so universally and justly re- 
proached. 

The local remedies which I have found most 
successful, are solutjons of nitrate of silver, of 
various strength, according to circumstances, 
solutions of the sulphate of zinc, copper, and of 
the acetate of lead — not used as injections, ac- 
cording to the ordinary practice, in which way 
they are almost useless, but brought freely into 
contact with the mouth of the womb and walls 
of the vagina, by means of the speculum and 
other appliances. On account of the very pecu- 
liar anatomical structure of the vagina, it is 
impossible that an injection, used in the ordinary 
way, can come into contact with more than a 
very mmute portion of it, and only that portion 
which, in nine cases out of ten, is noi the seat of 
the disease. I repeat, that the ordinary means 
of using injections for leucorrbtea is, and can 
only be, from the very structure of the parts, little 
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more than a useless and more routine formality^ 
misleading the patient into a belief that everj 
effort is being made for her recovery, while, in 
&ct, nothing whatever is being achieved. 

But, however effective these local applications, 
when properly applied by the speculum, may be, 
in removing local inflammation or ulceration, these 
disorders will be certain to return soon after the 
discontinuance of their use, imless the general 
system be exalted into a state of healthy vigour, 
so as to close the door, as it were, behind thenL 
For this purpose, a light tonic treatment should 
be steadily pursued during the time that the 
patient is under process of cure, such as a drip- 
ping sheet, twice or thrice a-day, according to 
tiie patient's strength, and the season of the 
year. This may be varied, after a week or two, 
for a wash-down in the morning, on rising, and 
a sitz bath for ten or fifteen minutes, at twelve 
o'clock, repeated at five. . If the patient be tole- 
rably strong, a shallow bath may be alternated 
with the morning wash-down. 

If heat and dryness of skin, with thirst, should 
occur, tlie half wet sheet may be taken for twenty 
minutes, followed by a wash-down every morn- 
ing, till these symptoms disappear. 



TREATMEMT 



If there be much or any pain in the lower 
part of the bowela, or near the extremity of the 
lower bowel, or in the back, the hot fomentation 
should be used every morning, for twenty or 
tltirty minutes, followed by a dripping sheet, 
until the pain ceases. These means, steadily 
pursued, will seldom fail in removing lencorrhcea, 
whenever it depends upon a removable cause. 
But this treatment will avail but little, unless 
conjoined with a proper local treatment at the 
same time. 

The patient should live strictly absque marifo. 

EXERCISE. 

Patients suffering under morbid conditions of 
the womb, will not bear much exercise. It 
increases the pain in the back.J and overwhelms 
them with fatigue and lassitude. Still some 
portion of exercise should be taken, and sitting 
and driving in the open air will be useful. 



The patient should use a full mi.ted diet, con- 
sisting, however, cliiefly of vegetables, bread, 
and farinaceous puddings. Meat should nevw 
be eaten more than once a^lay, and then 



] 
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sparingly. Brown bread and butter should be 
taken for breakfast and tea, and the tea should 
be blacky and not strong. She should breakfast 
about eight o'clock, dine about one, and drink 
tea at seven 

She should take no stimulants. 

Hot rooms, and every species of excitement, 
should be most careftdly avoided She should 
always sleep by herself, and should never be 
heavily covered with bed clothes. 



GREEN SICKNESS, OR CHLOROSIS. 

I have treated this disease in my ^ Domestic 
Pbactics op Htdbopathy.' Still a work 
of this kind would not be complete without some 
notice of it 

The two most prominent symptoms — ^those 
which first attract the notice of fiiends — are 
exceeding lassitude and listlessness, both of mind 
and body, and a remarkable degree of whiteness 
of the face and lips. The spirits are much 
depressed, and the temper becomes capricious. 
The patient loses all relish for her ordinary 
amusements, and is prone to avoid company. 
She is pensive and dulL If she be watched, it 

H 
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will he observed, that she eats but little ; and it 
will be someljmea further observed, that she is 
fond of chewing all sorts of trash, such as slate 
pencil, pelleta of paper, chalk, or dirt. But, 
occasionally it will happen, that the appetite ia 
morbidly large. On enquiry, it will be found 
that the bowels arc constipated, and the evacu- 
ations offensive — that the tongue is furred, and 
the breath foul. Sometimes the bowels are 
tumid, and now and then relaxed. The head 
aches ; sometimes the heart palpitates more or 
less violently ; occasionally the ankles become 
puffy towards evening, and the breath becomea 
short. In very bad cases, there is giddiness, 
dinmess of sight, specks floating before the eyes, 
hysteric fainting, noises in the head, and various 
singular perversions of the senses of taste and 
smell. The monthly secretion will generally be 
found to be more or less disturbed. It may be 
scanty in quantity, or too profuse, or totally 
suppressed. 

Green sickness, or chlorosis, is one of the 
certain consequences of neglected retention and 
suppression. [Sse Index for Setetilion and ' 
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TBEATMENT. 

The treatment of this disease should be light 
and tonic A wet friction twice a day may be 
taken for a week — on rising, and at twelve or 
one o'clock. The second week may be occupied 
by a cold wash-down on rising, and a sitz bath 
for ten miutes at twelve, and repeated at five 
o'clock. During the third week, a shallow bath 
should be taken on rising, and a wash-down at 
five. In the fourth week, a shallow bath for 
one minute should be taken twice a-day — on 
rising, and at twelve or one o'clock. In winter, 
the temperature of the water should be 65° 
Fah. — in siunmer, cold. 

Should there be heat and dryness of skin, 
with thirst, the wet sheet packing should be 
taken for thirty minutes, thrice a week, imme- 
diately before the early morning treatment, or 
the treatment at mid-day. 

If the nights be restless and feverish, the wet 
sheet packing should be taken immediately 
before getting into bed, followed by a shallow 
bath for one minute. 
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DIET. 

This should be full and generous, and the 
patient should eat freely of mutton or beef at 
least once a day. A little cold meat, or hot 
mutton chop may be taken at breakfast, with 
weak black tea. But all pastry should be 
avoided. She should breakfast about eight, dine 
about one, and drink tea at seven — bread and 
butter. 

This should be regular, steady, and systematic. 
A short walk must be taken immediately before 
every bath (except the early morning bath), and 
a longer one inmiediately after each. When only 
two treatments a-day are adopted, a walk for half 
an hour or an hour should take the place of the 
omitted third treatment In short, the patient 
should walk as much as she can (not all at once, 
but at several times), without any great degree 
of fatigue. Some sense of fatigue, however, must 
necessarily be experienced, especially at first 

Horseback exercise is exceedingly useful in 
these cases. 
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CHANGE OF LIFE, 

OE LAST MENSTRUAL CRISIS. 

This change most commonly happens some- 
where between the ages of forty-five and fifty 
years. Sometimes, however, it occurs earlier, 
and occasionally much later; and there is usually 
some disturbance in the regularity of the men- 
strual periods, as well as in the quantity of the 
secretion, for some months before its entire 
cessation. 

This IS an important epoch in the life of 
women, and one which, especially in delicate 
women, is full of danger. She becomes more 
prone to diseases of various kinds while the 
change in her system is going on, and her after 
life will frequently be one of health and strength, 
or of weakness and disease, accordingly as the 
menstrual crisis shall be well or ill, perfectly or 
imperfectly, surmounted — that is, accordingly 
with the state of health in which she shall find 
herself at the time at which the menstrual dis- 
charge finally ceases. If it have left her in 
sickly health, the sooner she takes the necessary 
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measures to re-establish it, the better; for other- 
wise, such sickly condition is apt to become 
rooted in the system. 

Two of the most common diseases incident to 
this period of life, are frequent and copious dis- 
charges of blood, and various other discharges 
generally comprehended under the name of 
* whites.' 

Of these latter I have already spoken. At 
the period of life now tmder consideration, they 
usually arise from some disease of the womb, and 
require for their cure certain local applications, 
introduced through the speculum, in addition to 
the general hydropathetic treatment advised 
under the head of ^ Leucorrhcea^ or Whites.^ 



BLEEDING FROM THE WOMB. 
TREATMENT. 

The patient should occupy an apartment whose 
temperature does not exceed 58° Fah. ; and if 
the bleeding be considerable, should observe the 
recumbent position on a couch. About every 
three or four hours, cold water should be applied^ 
by means of a bidet and the patient's own hand. 
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to the parts whence the discharge of blood 
issues. On rising everj morning, the patient 
should take a wash-down of one toweL At 
twelve o'clock, she should take a pail douche of 
two pails, one being dashed upon the loins, and 
the other upon quite the lower part of the beHy, 
just upon the bone there situated. If the patient 
be unable to bear these pail douches, sitz baths 
for five minutes each may be substituted for 
them. In summer, the water should be quite 
cold — in winter, its temperature should be 65° of 
Fah. 

Injecting eold water upon the mouth of the 
womb through the speculum, is sometimes of 
the greatest possible usa 

EXERCISE. 

Until the discharge has quite ceased, no 
attempt at exercise should be made. Afterwards 
gentle, steady, systematic exercise on foot should 
be taken several times a-day, and gradually 
increased. 

DIET. 

This should consist exclusively of bread, ve- 
getables, and farinaceous puddings. All the 
patient's drink should be cold, and she should 
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drink very frequently small draughts of cold 
water. Bread and butter, with a little weak 
cold tea, should be taken at breakfast, and at the 
third meal, after which she should take nothing, 
excepting frequent draughts of cold water. She 
should breakfast about eight, dine about one, and 
drink tea at seven. 

No stimulants of any kind should be permitted ; 
and I cannot conclude this subject without 
mentioning the undoubted fact, that insanity has, 
not unfrequently, resulted from the use of wine 
in these cases, given with the view to overcome 
the depression under which women, duriog the 
menstrual decline, sometimes suffer. In the 
experience of one physician alone. Dr. Ashwell, 
several of such cases have fallen under his 
notice. 
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LACTATION OR SUCKLING. 

ADVICE TO NTTRSING MOTHERS. 

It is the castom with most medical men to 
recommend nursing mothers to drink ale, porter, 
or wine. I have known many who had been 
ordered to drink a quart of porter per day. 
Such recommendations are supported neither by 
experience, science, nor common sense. They 
are supported only by an imreasoning and most 
pernicious custom. If the object be to support 
the strength, then those stimulants have no 
power to fulfil any such object. On the con- 
trary, their inevitable effect is to exhaust the 
strength, by spurring cm the Uving action to a 
degree of temporary activity incompatible with 
the inherent powers of the machine to sustain. 
The living forces are thus expended faster than 
they can be generated without injury to the 
principle whose office it is to generate them. 
The machinery is thus strained and permanently 
weakened. 

If the quantity of milk secreted be insufficient 
to nourish the child, and these stimulants be 
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recommended to increase its amount, they are 
equally wrong and injurious; for this is to 
exhaust fuilher a system which is already 
exhausted- In hoth cases, it is to sacrifice the 
mother to the child. If the strength of the 
mother is insufBcJent to the proper nourishment 
of the child, without the aid of forcing, the 
jH-oper remedy is to wean the child — either 
wholly or in part, according to circumstances, 
And this is a dnty which tlie motlier owes, not 
only to herself, hut to her infant, whose health 
and strength will always much depend vpon the 
health and strength of the system whence it 
derives its food. Biit, for the evils resulting 
from the practice of suckling children dther too 
long, or when, the, powers of the natural system 
are incompetent to the task at all, I must refer 
the reader to the article ' jSuperlacfatt'an, or 
SucHing too long* 

When the mother is healthy . and strong, no 
adrentitious aids ore necessary. A due supply 
of plain and wholesome food is abundantly 
suHicieiit to enable her well and truly to fiiliil 
the office which Providence has imposed upon 
her, both with success and safety. Let her 
drink be nothing but plain water, or very thin 
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barley water, with weak black tea morning and 
evening, with a plentiM plain diet, consisting 
chiefly of bread, succtdent vegetables, and 
farinaceous puddings, with a little mutton or 
beef once a-day — ^let her take a cold ablution 
every morning on rising, and regular systematic 
exercise three times daUy, acccording to her 
strength, and without fatiguing herself, and she 
may rely upon it that both she and her infant 
will thrive, and require no adventitious excite- 
ment either from ale, porter, or wine. Indeed, 
excitement in every form should be most care- 
ftdly avoided ; for nothing diminishes the secre- 
tions (of which milk is one) so much as artificial 
excitement. All crowded, or otherwise heated 
rooms, music parties, &c. should be eschewed. 
The nursing mother should retire to rest early, 
should lie cool during the night, should rise 
early, breathe the fresh air at every opportunity, 
and live a quiet life of simplicity and retirement 
— ^remembering always that the health and 
strength, both moral and physical, of the rising 
generation depend, in no inconsiderable degree, 
on the prudent and rational conduct of nursing 
mothers. 
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8TTPERLACTATI0N, 

OB BtCKLINa TOO LONG. 

K Mr, A. present a pistol at the head of Mr. 
B. and fire it; and if Mr. B. thereupon drop 
down, no one, however stupid, can lielp seeing 
and knowing that the death of Mr. B. was caused 
hy the firing of tliat pistol shot In this case, the 
effect follows so closely on the cause, that both 
cause and effect are both visible at once, and the 
connexion between them is easily perceived. But 
effects do not always follow causes at this rapid 
rate ; and the connexion between them, therefor^ 
is not always quite so manifest A long period 
of time frequently elapses before any visible 
effect succeeds to the oi>eration of the cause; aud^ 
in those cases, none but reflective and reasoning 
minds are able to trace back the former to the 
latter, and perceive the connexion between them. 
In this way, many very serious diseases are per- 
petually accruing to mothers from suckling their 
infants too long, and, for the reasons above 
alleged, are constantly attribufad to wrong 
sources. Consumption, insanity, congestions of 
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various organs^ abscesses in varioas situations^ 
paralysis^ and blindness^ are amongst the more 
common consequences of suckling too long. The 
first effect produced is weakness — exhaustion of 
the blood system — exhaustion of the nervous 
system. As a necessary consequence of this 
weakness^ there ensues congestion in this, that, 
on the other vital organ ; and weakness and con- 
gestion constitute the two first steps in ninety- 
nine -hundredths of all the diseases which a 
morbid craving after refinement and luxurious 
habits have entailed upon civilized mankind. 
How long then should a mother suckle her in- 
fant? To this question, thus generally stated, no 
answer can be given. It must depend upon the 
mother's state of health. Nine, or even twelve 
months will not be too long for a healthy and 
strong woman to suckle her infant; but six, five, 
four, three, two, one, may be too long in certain 
cases. As Dr. Ashwell very properly remarks : — 
* Women originally of susceptible, weakly, and 
especially of strumous constitutions, whose minds 
have early and long been cultivated at the ex- 
pence of their physical strength, or those who 
live in confined and unhealthy places, who before 
marriage *have suffered from chlorosis' (green 
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sickness), 'and have since been weakened by 
hseinorrhagicandleucorrhcDal diacbargea' (whites) 
'or indeed by any undue secretion, are most 
frequently the sufferers from prolonged sucklings 
Such mothers can scarcely nurse at all; and 
others, somewhat stronger, having begun lacta- 
tion ' (that is suckling) ' favourably — by a poot 
and restricted diet; by nursing entirely, without 
the aid of feeding the child artificially; by 
broken rest; by anxiety; by other cii'cumstancei 
too numerous to detail, quickly become ei- 
hausted, and present the whole series of symp- 
toms constituting the malady of over lactation.* 
No general rule can be laid down, therefore^ 
which shall be applicable to each individual case. 
All that can now be done is to point out some of 
the more common symptoms which usually super- 
vene when the suckling of the infant just begins 
to tell injuriously upon the health of the mother, 
so as to put delicate women, and those in weakly 
health, upon tlieir guard, and to exliibit a sign to 
warn them of the first approaches of injury. 

If a nursing mother, always delicate perhaps 
or previously in sickly healtli, find herself 
becoming weaker and weaker, pale in the face, 
perhaps hi tlie lips too — if she experience a 
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dragging heavy sensation in the loins^ or other 
ports of the back^ as^ for instance, between the 
Moulders, while the infant is at the breast, with 
ft sensation of sinking and emptiness at the pit of 
the stomach, or about the bowels, lasting, per- 
haps, for some considerable time after the 
child has been removed, while the milk is 
scanty in quantity, and the infant's appearance 
indicates that it is not ftdly nourished, she may 
be quite sure that she is not in a condition any 
longer to afford support to her child, with 
justice either to herself or to it. She may be 
quite sure that she cannot do so without entail- 
ing disease both upon her infant and herself, 
although such disease, beyond mere exhaustion, 
may not immediately manifest itself. It will 
surely come; but what form it may assume 
when it does come cannot be told, and therefore 
whether it shall, or shall not be of a deadly 
character, cannot be foreseen. If, in spite of 
these symptoms, the mother still persevere in 
suckling, and not to mention the injury which 
the child's Aiture health wiU sustain, her mind 
wiU become depressed or excited ; she will soon 
exhibit a disposition to hysteria; her appetite 
will fade ; her pulse become quick ; her strength 
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rapidly decrease ; her bowels will be constipated 
and flatulent, or otherwise disordered ; her 
vision will become impaired ; she will be subjeot 
to head-ache, throbbing, and giddiness; to singing 
in the ears; to palpitation of the heart, swollen 
ankles, and a puffed appearance of the face. 

Palpitation of the heart on the slightest exer- 
tion, dimness of sight, loss of appetite, witk 
pallor of the face, are sometimes the earliest and 
only symptoms present 

In bad cases, there is profuse menstroation, or 
considerable losses of blood from the uterus, and 
profuse leucorrbcea ; and blindness, convulsion^ 
epilepsy, consumption, or tranporary insanity^ 
finally closes the tragic scene. 

Every strong and healthy mother ought to 
suckle her own offspring. It is a law of nature 
which she is bound to obey both tor her own 
sake and that of her child. The proper time 
during which the child should be supported by 
the mother's breast is nine months, if both child 
and mother be healthy. But if the child be 
delicate, and the mother healthy and strong, she 
may continue to nurse it till the end of the 
twelfUi montL 

If a mother have a consumptive tendency, of 
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show other signs of a scrofulous habit; if she 
have been insane, or had epileptic fits^ or be the 
subject of any bad and inveterate skin disease^ 
she ought never to suckle her children. 

TBEATMENT. 

As soon as any of the earlier symptoms of 
excessive lactation (too prolonged suckling) show 
themselves, the child, if the symptoms be only 
slight, should be at once half weaned ; that is, 
it should be partly fed artificially, and should be 
entirely removed from the mother during the 
night, that her rest may be undisturbed. But if 
the mother be very deUcate, or very sickly, and 
the symptoms be well marked and clearly pro- 
nounced, then the infant should be at once and 
wholly removed from the parent breast, and 
handed over to a wet nurse. The patient must 
now commence a light course of cold bathing 
and systematic exercise. 

On rising in the morning, she should wash her 
neck, chest, stomach, bowels, and back, by 
means of a coarse towel wrung out of water — 
cold in summer, and at a temperature of 65° 
Fah. in winter. At twelve o'clock she should 
take a wash-down. Having pursued this treat- 
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ment for a fortnight or three weeks, she may 
take a shallow bath every morning on rising, and 
a sitz bath at twelve, for ten minutes, repeated 
at five. Whenever the skin is hot and dry, and 
the pulse quick, a wet sheet packing for twenty 
or thirty minutes, or imtil she becomes quite 
warm, may precede the early morning bath; 
and this treatment may endure for three or four 
months ; or, until she has quite recovered her 
health and strength. 

DIET. 

Her diet should be liberal and generous ; but 
she should take no stimulants. 

This must be apportioned to her strength; 
and gradually increased as health returns. It 
should be steady, regular, and systematic, and 
taken several times a day. Kiding and driving 
are both extremely useftd in these cases. 
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EFFECTS OF FREQUENT MISCARRIAGE. 

Every young married woman should know, 
first, that there are such things as miscarriages ; 
secondly, that every mother, who has miscarried 
once, is just so much the more likely to miscarry 
again; that, in time, the act of miscarriage 
becomes habitual; and finally, that frequent 
miscarriages are fraught with very serious 
dangers and disastrous consequences, of various 
kinds, both present and ftiture. The precise 
time when measures may be instituted for the 
prevention of miscarriage, with the greatest 
probability of success, is that which intervenes 
between the last miscarriage and the next 
pregnancy. Where miscarriage has occurred 
from weakness, which is most commonly the 
case, this is the only time during which preven- 
tive measures can, with anything like certainty 
of success, be adopted. The immediate cause 
indeed of most miscarriages is some sudden, 
though often slight accident — a trip of the foot 
in walking, a trivial alarm, a sudden start, or the 
like. But it must be remembered that, in all 
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these cases, weainess is the true and origintd 
cause of the evil, for, in the state of health, 
these slight accidents would be whoUj incapablfl 
of prodacing it. Weakness therefore is, in thfl 
uiajority of cases, the caase of miscarriage ; 
and to strengthen tlie si/stem is the prime object 
to be kept in view in all attempts at prevention. 

When a woman has miscarried, and the foetus 
and atter-bii'th have been removed, she should 
be placed in an empty shallow bath, or any 
sufficiently large tub, and have a large pailfid 
of water, cold in summer, and at a temperature 
of 65° i'ah. in winter, dashed suddenly over tht 
lower part of tlie belly. She should then be 
taken out, enveloped in a largo dry sheet, seated 
in a chair, rapidly di'ied, and placed in bed again; 
This should be done every day. 

As soon as she is able to walk, she should 
take regular exercise in the open air, two or 
three times a-day, increasing the length of hat 
walk gradually in proportion to her returning' 
strength. 

She should now take a wash-down every 
morning on rising, immediately followed by ft 
walk in the open air. Having continued this 
practice for three weeks or a month; she may 
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take a shallow bath every morning for one 
minute, a sitz bath at twelve or one o'clock for 
ten minntes, repeated at five o'clock — ^walking 
out inunediately after the early morning bath, 
and immediately before and after both the sitz 
baths. The walk before bath should be short 
and quick, for ten or fifteen minutes ; that aftier 
bath, may be as long as her strength will permit 
without fatigue. In winter time she should be 
well and comfortably clothed. And she ought 
to persevere in this treatment, not only until she 
becomes pregnant again, but up to the ninth 
week of pregnancy. She may then discontinue 
the sitz baths, but should go on with the shallow 
bath until the fourth or fifth month of preg- 
nancy. She should then substitute a wet friction 
or wash-down over the entire trunk, in place of 
the shallow bath ; and this practice she should 
continue up to the day of her confinement If she 
have miscarried firequently, she should, a week 
before the usual period of miscarriage arrives, 
confine herself to the couch, in a recumbent posi- 
tion, for a fortnight or three weeks. But during 
even this period, she should take a wet friction 
over the trunk, (omitting the limbs,) every 
morning on rising. 
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In tliis way, miscarriages /rom weakness may 
be, almost always, prevented. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the longed 
the interval between a miscarriage and the nexk 
pregnancy the better, as this allows more timft 
for the invigorating operation of the treatment 
It is always desirable, therefore, that the patient 
should leave home for two or three months, 
this be practicable. 

Hot rooms, crowded parties, and every speciM 
of excitement, should be most carefully avoidedji 
and she should nut ride on horseback. 



The diet should be plain, nutritious, UghW 
and plentiful. Bread and butter, with a lit^ 
weak black tea, for breakfast, and at the thi^ 
meal. The dinner should consist of bread, 
boiled garden vegetables of all sorts, farinaeeoni 
puddings, and mutton, beef, fish, fowl, or gamlj 
with water for drink. No stimulants of any 
should he taken. She should breakfast t 
eight, dine about one, drink tea at seven, retiji 
to rest at ten, and rise at six in 
seven in winter. 

The eticcls of iircquont miscarriage! 
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weakc^i and impoverish the system; and when 
these ill consequences have ensued^ the treatment 
^ust described is singularly efficaxsious in restoring 
it to health and yigour^ if the patient have only 
the moral courage to persevere in it for two, 
three, or four months. 

Of course I am presuming that, during the 
actual process of miscarriage, an accoucheur 
will be in attendance. 

The three objects I have in view are, first, to 
prevent miscarriage at all; secondly, when it 
has happened once or oftener, to prevent its 
recurrence ; and, thirdly, when the constitution 
has suffered injury from frequent miscarriages, 
to remedy that injury. I recommend, therefore, 
every young married lady who is anxious to 
have a healthy family, and to preserve her own 
vigour, to acquire the habit of taking an entire 
ablution every morning — the water being cold 
in summer, and at a temperature of 65® Fah. in 
winter — and to accustom herself to take regular 
and systematic exercise, either on foot or horse- 
back, for at least three hours a-day — not neces- 
sarily all at once — ^but at least three hours of 
active exercise in the whole. In her own health 
are bound up the health of her children, and the 
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happiness of her husband. Surely one dghA 
part of her day is not too much to dovote to 
those two great objects — which together consti- 
tute the final cause of her earthly existence. 

SIGNS OF PKEGNAKCY. 

It is occasionally of some importance to ascer' 
the "no" or "yea" with regard to the presence 
or absence of pregnancy. There are no means 
of ascertaining the fact with absolute certtunty 
which can be put in practice, otherwise than by 
a medical man. The only infallible signs are 
certain sounds yielded to the stethoscope, by the 
fcetal heart, and living placenta or after-birth; 
and by the aspect presented by the moutli of the 
womb when viewed through the apecolum. 

Within the last few years, a melancholy proof 
of the great importance of ascertaining, with 
absolute certiunty, the fact of pregnancy, was 
furnished by a noble lady, since dead — and the 
issue of which reflected nothing but disgrace 
upon all the parties concerned, excepting the 
calumniated lady herself. 

But, although the pulsations of the foetal heart 
and the placental bruit, when distinctly heard, 
demonstrate beyond atl doubt the existence of 
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pregnancy^ there are ncf laeans whatever by 
which it is possible to prove, beyond all doubt, 
that pregnancy does not exist The persistence 
of the monthly secretion, though strong circum- 
stantial evidence, is by no means demonstrative. 
Some women menstruate during the whole time 
of pregnancy ; and I knew one lady who never 
did so at any other time. 

But although there are no absolute proofs of 
pregnancy, except the three I have mentioned, 
there are yet certain indications which, when 
occurring en groupe, will furnish an amount of 
circumstantial evidence, on which considerable 
reliance may be placed. 

In all ordinary cases, the first and most obvious 
change which happens, is the cessation of the 
monthly secretion. A few weeks after this, it 
will be observed that the breasts are becoming 
fuller and more rounded, and that a brownish 
discolouration is making its appearance round 
the nipple. Sometimes very slight shooting pains 
are felt in them. At the same time the abdomen 
will be observed to be somewhat fuller, larger, 
and slightly more prominent. Occasionally there 
is toothache, or pains in the fingers or toes, and 
a disposition to expectorate. The temper too. 
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o^^n undergoes a change, and becomes imusnaUy 
irritable. Bat of all the niinor circumstantial 
evidences of prognaney, the best is to be found 
in the urine. If a little of the early morning 
nrine of a pregnant woman be placed in a cup, 
and set aside in anj cupboard free from the 
access of dust, for three or fotir days, a thin pel- 
licle, somewhat resembling an extremely thin 
layer of grease, will generally be found floating 
on its surface. This experiment should be r©« 
peafed two or three limes, at iotervaJs of a week, 
and if the pellicle be always ohserred, it may be 
taken as a tolerably certain proof of pregnancy, 
and more especially if some of the other signa 
herein-mentioned be also present 

STERILITY OR BARRENNESS. 

Sterility, in every instance, without any ex- 
ception or qualification, ia a disease — or rather, 
I should say, is tlie consequence of disease — and 
ia, in the majority of -cases, decidedly curable. 

This has been abundantly proved by esj 
rience. In a very few and rare instances, it may 
depend upon organic defect. But, in an Immense 
majority, sterility depends eitlier upon an inflam- 
matory condition of the lining membrane of the 
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womb ; which is a curable disease ; or else upon 
a generally weak and unhealthy state of the 
whole system; which is also a curable con- 
dition. 

TREATMENT. 

To treat such cases with any prospect of a 
succi^ssfdl issue, absence from home is absolutely 
essential. Before commencing any, however, 
a careful examination into the condition of the 
womb, as well as that of all the other important 
organs of the body, should be instituted, and 
then the patient should be subjected to such a 
course of hydropathic treatment as is best calcu- 
lated to meet the circumstances of the case. 
But, in every instance, it should |be light, and 
such as the system can easily support. The 
diet should also be plain, simple, and plentiful, 
consisting chiefly of vegetable and farinaceous 
food ; the drink, water — ^with a h'ttle weak black 
tea morning and evening. The exercise should 
be regular, and systematic, and carefully pro- 
portioned to the strength, and to the state (morbid 
or healthy) of the uterus and other organs, as 
the heart, the lungs, &c K there be inflam- 
mation at the mouth of the womb, proper local 
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application should be made by means of the 
speculum. 

But, I repeat, in such cases, no kind of treat- 
ment can be successful without absence from 
home; it would be useless therefore in this place 
to lay down any directions for home practice. 

ANAL FISSURE. 

This is another affection for which no direc- 
tion for home treatment can be usefully given. 
"Women are very prone to it, although it is said 
to happen occasionally in the male subjects. It 
consists of a small fissure or crack, situated quite 
at the extremity of the lower bowel. It is an 
excessively painful affection, but happily a cura- 
ble one, though not without a slight operation. 
The pain is generally of a screwing, pricking, and 
burning character, and is experienced after every 
evacuation of the bowels, sometimes amounting 
to intense agony, and lasting for hours. The 
fissure is usually very small, lies concealed among 
the natural folds of the part, and is oft;eu very 
difficult to detect, without the most patient and 
careful examination. 
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THE HYDROPATHIC MANAGEMENT OF 
WOMEN IN CHILD-BED. 

The ordinary treatment of women in child- 
bed, is irrational, indefensible, and most prepos- 
teroasly foolish. Nothing can be more absurd. 
Child-birth is not a disease I It is simply the 
performance of a natural function, like eating, 
drinking, evacuating the bowels, &c. Yet we 
treat it as though it were some formidable and 
dangerous malady. Dr. Conquest, one of the 
most eminent and successftd of our metropoUtan 
accoucheur physicians, has some very sensible 
observations on this subject * Child-birth,' says 
he, * is that natural process by which the womb 
expels its contents, and returns to the condition 
in which it was previously. I call it a natural 
process; and in my opinion, no sentiment is 
more pregnant with mischief, than the opinion 
which almost universally prevails, that this 
process is inevitably one of difficulty and danger. 
I am well aware that some degree of suffering 
is connected with child-birth ; and this applies 
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equally to the whole animal creation, whether 
hnman or brute— though the former snffer more 
than the latter, because the habits of brutes are 
leas unnatural. That the auflFering of womed 
diirmg child-bu^h is referrible, iu a great degreej 
to their artificial habits of life, and not to their 
form and make, is evident from a variety of 
circumstances. History, in all agea of the worli^ 
establishes tliis position. What made the strik- 
ing difference between the ancient Hebrews and 
Egyptians, of whom it ia said : " the Hebrew 
women are not as the Egyptian women; for 
they are lively, and are delivered ere the mid- 
wives come in nnto them" ? What, I would as^ 
made the marked difference in the labours of 
these two classes of women, but the plain, 
simple, and industrious habits of the Hebrews, 
as contrasted witli the effeminacy, and luxurionft 
living of tlie Egyptians? Look into more 
modem history, and you will see the same fact 
established again and again. I could mentioa' 
innumerable proofe, but a few must suffice. 

•The celebrated traveller Bruce saj-a, that thff 
Abyssinian women retire by themselves, and go 
through the process of child-birth with so mnclt 
ease and expedition, that they do not confine: 
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themselyes a day after labour^ but return to 
their usual occupations immediately. 

'The same simplicity, expedition, and freedom 
£rom danger, attend this natural process amongst 
the natives in most parts of Asia, Afijca, the 
West Indies, and America, where the mode of 
living among the natives is more simple and 
abstemious, and their occupations and general 
habits more laborious, than in more civilized 
countries. 

* The Moorish women have no mid wives, but 
are usually alone at the time of delivery, lying 
on the ground under an indiflferent tent They 
will even travel on the same day, a distance of 
fifteen or twenty leagues. 

* In Morocco, the women suffer so little, that 
they frequently go through the duties of the 
house on the day after their delivery, with the 
child on their back. 

*One respectable traveller assures us, that with 
the native Africans labour is so easy, and trusted 
so entirely to nature, that no one knows of its 
existence till the woman appears at the door 
of the hut with the child. Another, equally 
respectable, tells us that as soon as an American 
Indian woman bears a child, she goes into the 
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water, and immerses it and herself. One evening 
he asked an Indian where his wife was: he 
replied : " I suppose sJie has gone into the woods 
to set a trap tor birds." In abont an hour she 
returned with a new-bom infant in her srnu, 
and holding it up, exclaimed : "here, Englishman, 
here is a young warrior t" Were it necessary, 
manj more instances might be brought forward. 
But it has boeu said, tliia occurs only in warm 
climates, where the heat relasea the ports con- 
cerned in parturition. This objection is not con- 
sistent with troth, for the natives of Livonia, and 
tli6 savages of North America, retire to some 
private place, and return immediately after tbear 
delivery to theur customary work ; and the i 
Greenlandera do all their common business just 
before, and very soon after their labour ; and a 
Btill-bom or deformed child is seldom seen or 
heard of among them. Still further to establish 
the assertion that human parturition 13 not 
necessarily a process of danger, we know thati ' 
in tliis country, servant girls who become iUegi-- 
timately pregnant, very often absent themselves 
for an hour or two, and after giving birth to 4 
child, return to the discharge of their household ■ 
duties immediately. 
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* It IS, therefore, obvious that the difficulty and 
danger that so often attend child-bearing in 
ciyilized society are attributable, principally, to 
unnatural customs and habits of livinff, in which 
women, in this and other countries, indulge from 
their infency, and which operate by preventing 
the constitution from acquiring its proper firm- 
ness and vigour, and by producing a weak, feeble, 
and irritable state of body : ' and again, * besides 
attention to diet, exercise, and clothing, some 
regard should be paid to obtaining a healthy 
action of the skin. This cannot be accomplished 
without Bathing — an operation which should 
be regarded as a necessary of life, not a luxury' 
-^and that the author here means cold or tepid 
bathing, is quite obvious from what immediately 
follows, wherein he m^itions sea-bathing and 
the shower bath. 

Now this is not the language of a Hydropathic 
physician — ^not the language of a man who, 
having adopted, like myself, a certain mode of 
treatment, desires to thrust it forward on every 
occasion, and to make it applicable to all cases, 
right or wrong; it is not my language — ^it is 
the language of Dr. Conquest— -a metropolitan 
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accoucheur physician of much eminence — a man 

who, from the long and successfiil practice of his 
profession, has deservedly acquired wealth and 
distinction — a man, tlierefore, who can afford 
to be honest — a man who, unlike Archdeacon 
Paley, can afford to beep a conscience. 
With those, therefore, who put their trust in 
Authority rather than in the light of their own 
reason — that is to say, with nine hundred and 
ninety-nine persons out of every thousand — ^the 
opinions of such a man as Dr. Conquest cannot 
fail to have more than ordinary weight. 

Seeing, then, that the difGculty and danger, 
and by far the greatest part of the suffering also, 
in human parturition, have not been ent^ed 
upon us by any law of nature, but are solely the 
result of a morbid irritability, general systemic 
weakliness, and an excessive and unnatural sen^- 
bihty, resulting from unnatural and luxurious and 
lazy habits, exciting amusements, &c. it is clear 
that tiie remedy consists in a return to more 
natural and simple habits during pr^;nancy, 
together with the adoption of such a treatment 
botii before and after dehvery, as is calcu-- 
lated to allay this morbid amount of irritabili^' 
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and sensibility^ to remove this general weakliness 
of system^ and to give tone and firmness to the 
relaxed fibre. 

As soon as the arrest of the menstrual fimction, 
and the other usual early signs of pregnancy, 
have manifested themselves, the mother expectant 
should at once enter upon a course of life, having 
the health of herself and offspring for its main 
object. She should confine herself to the 
simplest diet. She should breakfast at eight, 
dine at one, and take her third and last meal at 
seven o'clock. These should be her hours in 
summer. In winter, she may breakfast at eight, 
or at nine ; dine at half-past one or at two ; and 
take her last meal at seven or half-past. In 
winter, she should retire to rest at half-past ten, 
and rise at seven ; in summer, she may retire at 
the same hour, and rise at six. Her only drink 
should be water, with the exception of a little 
weak black tea morning and evening. Her diet 
should consist of good sound white or brown 
bread, a little lean meat, mutton or beef, once 
a-day, and an abundance of all sorts of well 
boiled garden vegetables, and potatoes. All 
evening parties, especially music parties, theatres, 
assemblies, all hot and crowded rooms, all causes 
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of unwholesome excitement, sLonId bo carefblly 
avoided. Slie should take daiij exercise on foot 
oat of doors, proportioned to her strength. Het 
exercise should not be taken all at once. It should 
be divided. She should go out for half an hour 
always before breakfast. She should take from 
one to two hours' walk — say from ten to twelve 
— ^before dinner; and again from four to six. 
In the long summer evenings in the country, she 
should go out again from eight to nine. Her 
walks may, of course, be as well taken in the 
garden as elsewhere. 

Afrcr the fourth month and on wards, the amount 
of exercise should be somewhat diminished. 

Every morning on rising she should take a 
bath of some description or other. In the winter 
time, a wash-down at 65^ of Fahrenheit will be 
the best. In summer, a cold shallow bath for 
one minute will be more advantageous. TTiit 
practice she should continue up to the day of 
her deliver!/. 

AFTEE DELIVERY. 

On the third day after delivery, the abdomen 
should be thoroughly but rapidly sponged over 
with cold water twice a-day, at ten or eleven 
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o'clock, and about nine at night This should 
be repeated on the fourth day. On the fifth day, 
she should be lifted out of bed into an empty 
tin shallow bath, in the sitting position, and 
have, in summer, a pailftil of cold water poured 
over the lower part of the bowels and upper part 
of the thighs. But in winter, the water should 
bear the temperature of 65° of FaL 

On getting out of the bath, a dry sheet should 
be thrown over her. She should then seat her- 
self on a chair for a few minutes, while she is 
dried in the sheet, with which she should be 
rubbed instead of towels. But the feet should 
be dried with towels. No danger will arise from 
taking the erect position for so short a time on 
the S&k day, unless the case be a complicated 
one. 

She should now be dressed rapidly, and placed 
on the sofa for the day. This mode of treatment 
should be prosecuted till the eighth day. On the 
eight day morning, at ten o'clock, she should take 
a shallow bath for one minute — cold in summer, 
65° of Fah. in cold weather; and after this, the 
dghth day, she should no longer consider herself 
an invalid, and should continue to take a cold 
ablation once every day, in one form or other. 
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On the day after delivery, a dose of cHstoi 
oil should be exhibited, which, in most instancy 
will prevent the occurrence of after-pain, 

No spirit, nor any other kind of atinmlant 
whatever, should be given. 

During the actual pressure of the labour paJns, 
she should be allowed to drink very freely of 
cold water, and the room should be kept per- 
fectly cooL After delivery, she should be lightly 
covered with bed clothes, more especially over 
the chest and breast, wliich should always be 
kept quite cool. The English fashion of having 
all the bed coverings turned down, so as to be 
all double over the upper part of the trunk, is a 
foolish and mischievous one. The sharp edges 
of all the clothes should be brought up to the 
chin, so as to be single over the chest, except 
the sheet, which may be tm:ned down. If the 
clothes are double anywhere, it should be over 
the feet and legs. 

Wiihin twelve hours after delivery, the child 
should be put to the breast, whether there be 
any milk or not. On the third day, if the 
breasts show any disposition to heat or excessive 
lulness, becoming large, hard, and heavy, they 
shoold be well washed every two or three hours 
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with cold water^ and cloths dipped in cold 
water should be kept constantly appHed to them, 
and renewed as often as they become hot, and 
the breasts should be exposed to the air as much 
as possible. If the infant be unable to keep the 
flow of milk in sufficient check, the breasts should 
be emptied by the ordinary artificial means ; or 
the infant of some other person may be applied 
to them occasionally. During the day, the bed- 
room windows should be kept open if the weather 
be at all fine. 

DIET. 

The practice of keeping a lying-in-woman for 
days upon little else than hot slops, is another 
gross absurdily arising from our haTing. some- 
how or other, but nobody knows why, come to 
consider and treat parturition as though it were 
a disease, instead of being, as it really is, a 
natural and healthy process. On the second day 
— ^that is the day after delivery — let the patient 
have dry toast and weak black tea for her break- 
fast, a light pudding for dinner, and dry toast 
and tea again for her third meaL On the next 
day, she may have a little fish for dinner instead 
of the pudding. On the fourth day, unless the 
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breasts should be very full indeed, cr should 
show a disposition to heat or inflammation, 
becoming large, hard, and heavy, she may 
resume her ordinary diet, and return to ths tree 
use of green succulent vegetables, with a little 
fowl, game, or other lean meat. 

If pregnant and parturient women were 
treated in this way, sore nipples, heart-bum, 
milk fevers, water brash, broken breasts, perito- 
neal inflammations, prolapsed wombs, constipa- 
tion, puerperal insanity, spasms of the stomach, 
and the numerous other maladies to which 
pregnant and lying-in women are now prone, 
would be seldom heard of; while their sufferings 
would be greatly abridged and rendered quite 
inconsiderable; for these diseases — I say it ad- 
visedly and emphatically — are not the diseases 
of parturient women. They are simply the dis- 
eases of the mismanagement and malireatment 
of parturient women. Child-bed women are 
always very sedulously cautioned against the 
evils which may arise from sittmg up too early 
after delivery. But, properly speaking, these 
evils do not arise from sitting up too early, but 
from the relaxing and weakening treatment 
which they arc made to undergo both before and 
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after parturition. The principal evU arising from 
the too early resumption of the erect position^ is 
ihe filing of the womb from the relaxation of 
parts. But this relaxation is the very thing 
which is encouraged and increased by the 
relaxing treatment usually adopted ; and is the 
very thing which may be certainly avoided by 
the bracing treatment here recommended. No- 
thing so. braces the living fibre, and renders it so 
firm^ as the free admission to the body of cold 
air^ and the liberal use of cold water. 

The virgin womb is somewhat of the shape 
and size of a pear. At the end of the ninth 
month of pregnancy, it is, of course, enormously 
expanded. After delivery, and in the state of 
health, it quickly returns to nearly its original 
size and shape, by a gradual contraction. But in 
some relaxed and weakly habits, it does not 
resume its original size so speedily as it should 
do; and in these cases it is liable to very serious 
disorders. The one great object, after delivery, 
which medical men have in view, is to get the 
womb to contract as speedily as possible. It is 
by this contraction that bleeding is prevented, 
and the other serious disorders above alluded to, 
avoided ; and it is from its not contracting that 
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such disorders arise. Now I appeal to the com- 
mon sense of my readers to say whether the 
treatment here recommended^ the free admission 
of cool air, and cold ablution, be not infinitely 
better calculated to insure this most necessary 
contraction of the womb — ^the one thing espe- 
cially needftd, be it remembered, after delivery 
-than the orcGnaiy practice of keeping partu- 
rient women stewing in the heat of bed for two or 
three weeks, and feeding them on nothing but 
slops, in a hot bed roouL Surely it must be 
perceived in a moment, that this latter plan is the 
best that could possibly be devised for relaxing 
the womb and other organs concerned, and not 
for bracing them, and causing them to contract ! 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

I cannot introduce this subject better, than 
by another quotation from the writings of Dr. 
Conquest * I cannot consent,' says he, *to bring 
it to a close, without stating it to be my decided 
and growing conviction, that most of the annoy- 
ances and sufferings of pregnancy and child- 
birth, must be traced back to the unnatural 
methods of rearing'children who are afterwards 
to undergo the changes connected with one great 
end of their physical existence. Instead of 
laying, in infancy and childhood, the foundation 
of a firm, hardy, and vigorous constitution, by 
keeping the young almost constantly in the open 
air, and by the cultivation of rational habits, 
their bodies are rendered weak, feeble, and 
irritable, by early and constant confinement 
within doors, and by the ruinous practice 

OP SENDING THEM OFF EARLY TO SCHOOL, 

thereby depriving them of that exercise and air 
which are essential to the health, strength, and 
complete development of their systems. And, 
it must be conceded, that in adult age, women 
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in this country too frequently keep up and 

aggravate tliia state of things by improper hahlta 
and modes of living; by too sedentary a life; 
by too rich and delicate a diet ; by late hours, 
crowded rooms, and many similar and equally 
enfeebling and detrimental practices.' 

'Many of those complaints which embitter 
our existence in advancing years, may be traced 
back to the irrational and pemiL-ioua customs of 
the nursery, and but few persons attain the ago 
of matm:ity, who have not reason to deplore the 
existence of practices, which in early life lay the 
foundation of premature and misei'able old age. 
It is impossible to set forth the enormous amount 
of unhappiness, defoi-mity, and distortion of the 
body, and wretchedness in the after life of indi- 
viduals, resulting from diseases in their infancy, 
which might have been prevented, in the first 
instance, by proper and judicious treatment; 
and palliated, or altogether remedied, in the 
second instance, by curative means. Squinting, 
club feet, rickets, distorted limbs, and hump- 
backs, ruptures, the wasting of early youth, and 
the consumption of early manhood, tlie delicacy 
of frame, the feebleness of constitution, the 
scrofulous habit, and its numerous train of 
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attendant ills^ in the shape of sore eyes^ diseased 
joints^ swelled glands, ugly ulcers, and enlarged 
and deformed bones, &c. are in innumerable 
instances owing to the prevalence of gross 
ignorance and errors in the rearing and nurture 
of infancy.' 

I have quoted the above remarks of Dr. 
Conquest, partly because of the high position 
he occupies among our great metropoUtan physi- 
cians, his deservedly acknowledged talent, and 
large and long experience; but chiefly to show 
that the lamentable mischiefs arising out of a 
false system of rearing children is no mere 
crotchet of my own ; although jl have let slip 
no opportunity of endeavouring to force it upon 
public attention. 

The whole plan, indeed, of infant education, 
by which I mean the entire mode of rearing 
infants into youths, and youths into men and 
women, is alike melancholy and monstrous. 
And it is a much larger subject than is generally 
supposed; for we are apt to forget that our 
men are made out of infants, and that the child 
is father to the man. We are apt to forget that 
the entire national character is influenced by 
whatever influences the body and mind of the 
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infant generation. The adult public ia but tha 
same Infant public full grown. The infant public, 
with all its physical weaknesses and constitutional 
infirmities upon it and within it, in a few years, 
becomes the adult public — out of physical feebl&- 
neas grows mental weakness — and the sickly 
bodied infant linally becomes the weak-minded 



We toss up our heads and boast of our know- 
ledge. We ruffle our feathers and plume onp« 
selves on our high state of civilization, and talk 
loudly of our humanity. In the plenitoda 
of our ridiculous and windy pride, hood- 
winked by self-conceit, and drunk with vaia 
glory — blind as bats to tlie slough of vice^ 
crime, pauperism, and disease in which ve 
are wallowing — we affect to look down witi 
pity on the rude nations of the earth ; and to 
look back with scorn on the condition of oar 
unenlightened forefathers. But, in the midst of 
this frantic dance of self-gratulation and noisy 
song of fancied triumph, let us stop for ons 
moment of sober reflection, while we look at 
the balance of accounts. What have we gained 
by the high state of civilization and refinement 
to whidi we have attained? We have gained 
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something — I admit it We have gained much 
— ^I confess it But have we hst nothing? In 
calculating the results of the present condition 
of society, have we nothing of evil to set off 
against the good? I think we have — a little. 
In the first plac^ in the present condition of 
society, every sixteenth person is a pauper — that 
is to say, about two millions of the people are 
reduced to a state of absolute starvation to death, 
but for the compulsory support of their neigh- 
bours. In the most civilized, refined, religious, 
and highly cultivated empire in the world, one 
sixteenth of the whole people — that is, about two 
millions — are reduced to this condition — that they 
must either die of starvation, or live by plundering 
their neighbours — unless those neighbours, to save 
themselves firom being plundered, agree to support 
them. But if a man meet me in the highway, and 
say to me : * I will not rob you if you will give 
me a shilling, but I will if you won't;' and if, 
in consequence of that threat, I give the man a 
shilling, it is obvious that I am as much plun- 
dered by that man of that shilling, as though he 
had actually knocked me down and forcibly 
abstracted it from my pocket Now let us not 
deceive ourselves — ^we do not pay the poor rate 
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from motires of htunani^. We pay them 
because we know that if those tn-o millions of 
poor were left to starve, they would actually 
and really pltmder us. They would Bubvert the 
order of society, and make the country too hot 
to hold us. The money, therefore, which we 
are compelled to pay to support the otherwise 
starving people, is neither more nor leas than 
simply black mail, or plunder — ^black mail, or 
protection money, levied upon us to secure ofl 
&om the turbulent Inroads of these two milliona 
of starving paupers ; just as some of the free- 
booting Highland chiefs of Scotland used foi> 
inerly to levy black miul upon the Lowlanders, 
in return for which they forbore to plunder 
them. However it may be attempted to gloss 
the thing over by employing a different phrase- 
ology, the naked and ungilded ^t is as I have 
stated it 

Thus, the present condition of society, drives 
every sbrteenth person to become a levier of 
black mail, or protection money, ujwn hia 
wealthier neighboors, for his own support ' 
But, to make the very best of it, and to ' 
use the mildest possible language, it compels' 
eeery sixteenth person to be, at least, a beggar^ 
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who is only saved from being a robber, by 
compulsory contributions towards his support 
extorted from his neighbours. 

This one fact, therefore, that the present 
condition of society reduces two millions, or 
one-sixteenth of its entire population, to the 
alternative of beggary, robbery, or death by 
starvation, is one set-off against the blessings, as 
the phrase goes, of civilization — or rather of 
excessive cultivation and unnatural refinement. 

The fact that our luxurious and mmatural 
habits have so thoroughly saturated society, 
from one end of it to the other, with disease, 
that the entire lives of no fewer than thirty 
thousand medical men are spent in endeavouring 
to mitigate its sufferings — sufferings arising from 
diseases which are utterly unheard of in more 
primitive communities, is another heavy set off. 

The fact, as proved by all history^ whether 
ancient or modern, whether of other countries or 
of this, that vice and crime ever increase ex- 
actly in proportion as nations advance towards 
a high state of civilization — the fact, I say, that 
vice and crime, in obedience to this universal 
law, have increased among us to an extent so 
fearfrJ, that the govenmient is, at this very 
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moment, experiencing the greatest difficulty tft 
find room in the world whereunto to transpoif 
our convicted felons — this feet is a third satro^ 
against the so-called blessings of a high state of 
cultivation. 

But that which more jjistantlj concerns us ia 
this place is, that one-third of all the children 
born in our large towns, perish before the ag» 
of one year. Now let us stop a little — let u» 
pause a moment — for this frightful fact is so 
large, that the mind cannot find room for it other- 
wise than Uttle by little, aud time must be allowed 
for its gradual reception. Men so often mak« 
use of exaggerated language, that the readat 
acquires a habit of making allowances for tlii( 
— of making large deductions from an aathoi^ 
statements on the score of exaggeration. Bu^ 
in the present case, no such allowances — no sudl 
deductions — can be made. The fact, as I state it 
is simple and plain — a matter of fact and figurei 
— as proved hy the Megistrar GeneraVs Report, 
— from which there is no appeal. There stands; 
the fact, in all its hideousuess, staring us in tht 
face. Of every thh-ty thousand children bom 
in om- large towns, ten thousand perish — periA 
before they ai'e one year old. And this happens 
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nowhere but in highly cultivated communities. 
Let us stop a little once more. The question is 
a question of life and death — ^human life and 
death — such a question is worth a little patience 
and a little consideration. The human mind has 
a diflSculty in realizing so horrid a truth — the 
throat of human faith^ capacious as it is^ is yet 
scarcely big enough to admit so huge and dis- 
tasteful a morsel. Effects do not always follow 
causes quite so obviously as night follows day, 
nor is the connexion between them quite so 
evident as the iron links which connect the rail- 
way engine with the carriages which follow it. 
But if the mothers of England were, and had been 
for many years, all in the habit of feeding their 
infants on one particular kind of food ; and if it 
were proved to them all at once that this food 
was so poisonous that it killed every third infant 
that was fed with it — that, out of every thirty 
thousand children born, it killed ten thousand 
within the first year of their lives— or if a law 
were passed that every third child bom in our 
large towns should be thrown into the river and 
drowned before it was one year old — the whole 
kingdom would be stricken with horror. If it 
were only rumoured that such a. law was in 
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contemplation — or at all probable — or even 
possible — the whole nation would rise up in 
arms to avert a calamity bo appalling. Tet 
the present constitution of society and mode 
of lile are doing, at this very moment, exactly 
what that law would do were such a law carried 
into effect. The only difference is, that such a 
law would destroy the infanta without any 
unnecessary suffering; whereas now, while their 
destruction is accomplished with equal certainty, 
and equally witliin the same short period, a 
protracted tortm-e is often superadded to a 
lingering death. Medical writers, and others, 
have pointed out the fact at all possible oppor- 
tunities, yet no one seems to care much abottt 
the matter ; and this can only arise &om not 
clearly seeing, or not being willing to see, tiw 
immediate connexion between this wholesale 
Herodian slaughter and the causes which pro- 
duce it. Yet the connexion and relatioq 
between the butcher's knife and the death rfl 
the lamb, la not more certain, than the im- 
mediate connexion and relation which e^at' 
between o\vc unnatural habits and this deetrnc 
tion of infant life. 

The public apathy arises partly from not 
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seeing this connexion, but not wholly. It also, 
I fear, arises in part ilrom distaste for that 
simple mode of life which is alone compatible 
with somid health. We love the wrong, and do 
not like to be convinced that it is wrong. We 
hate the right, and do not like to be convinced 
that it is right 

This latter cause, I say, must have something 
to do with this strange apathetic indifference; 
because, in other matters relating to infantile 
health, the public are ready enough to be guided, 
each by the opinion of his medical advisers, 
even in cases where all medical men do not 
agree among themselves. But, on the baleful 
influence of the present habits and manners of 
society upon the human health, medical men are 
unanimous — there are not two opinions among 
them — they have but one voice. Yet to that 
one united voice the public ear remains 
obstinately deaf. 

This wholesale destruction of infants, there- 
fore, within the first year of their existence, 
is a fourth set-off against the blessings of a highly 
cultivated state of society. 

But I have by no means yet stated the whole 
extent of the eviL What I have mentioned applies 
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chieflj' to our large towns. Do our small towns 
and country villages escape, then? Bynomannep 
of meana. Nature lias appointed only one cause 
of death : viz. old age. *But we argue,' says Dr. 
Conquest, 'as if the tendency to die — natural 
only to old age — were a faculty of youth.' No 
human being dies a natural death who dies from 
any other cause than old age. Yet the Registrar 
Genei-al's Report, that stubborn document whose 
evidence there is no denying, proves that ona 
entire fourth of tJie whole population of alt 
England perishes before the ffth year aftt 
birth ; that, out of every four millions bom oa 
the broad surface of England, one million of 
children perish before tliey are five years old. 
The parents of every family of four children have 
to put on mourning for the loss of one, becattse 
those parents have forsaken the laws of natar^. 
and set at nought the ordonnances of natureV 
God. Therefore is the curse of early death 
upon us ; therefore are our churchyards lioneyw 
combed with the graves of our infant dead. 

' Much that is plausible,' says Dr. Cont^nes^ 
* but little that is satisfactory, has been advanced 
on the high degree of irritability, and th4 
extreme delicacy of frame, which exist durii^ 
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the period of infancy. But this one considera- 
tion and single fact^ sets such reasoning aside^ 
that among savage nations^ where the plain 
dictates of nature and common sense are fol- 
lowed, the variety of diseases and number of 
deaths bear no proportion to those which occur 
in civilized countries.' Again, the same author : 
* the extent to which the lives of the young are 
being sacrificed in England is daily becoming 
more and more known, and each additional fact 
only harrows the mind with fresh horrors. The 
civilization which we boast, certainly produces 
atrocities which do not occur in less civilized 
countries.' 

But it may be thought by some, that this 
great question relating to the social habits, and 
manners, and political condition of the British 
conamunity, is somewhat out of place here, and a 
little foreign to the present purpose. But I say 
it is most perfectly to the purpose — pressingly 
and instantly to the present purpose. The 
purpose of this chapter is, to give some instruc- 
tions relative to the proper management of 
infants. But if there be some cause, well known 
and clearly obvious to medical men, in constant 
operation, and which is known to make the best 
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possible management of infants so constantly 
nnavailiog to save them from perialiing 
more especially if such deadly cause be reme- 
diable, as to a very considerable extent it 
certainly is ; surely it is most instantly to the 
purpose that it should be not merely mentioned, 
but insisted upon with all possible emphasis. 
' This frightful and appalling mortality," (the 
mortality of infants) says Dr. Conquest, ' is in 
truth matter for the most profound reflection. 
Accompanied, as it necessarily is, with a great 
and enormous amount of human misery and 
suffering ; unnecessarily wearing out the Urea 
of the mothers; injuriously operating on thraf 
moral and physical system ; and rendering; them 
more and more unhealthy, and less able to 
produce an offspring strong and vigorous — the 
greatest riches of a state — this excessive mor* 
tality cannot be viewed without the feelings of 
the philanthropist, the statesman, and the 
physician, being awakened to the vast impot^ 
tance of some effort being made to meet tha 
gradually increasing waste of life, of strength, of 
power, and of happiness.' 

It is manifestly of the first importance, that 
mothers, especially yoimg mothers, should know 
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lliat nnless this hostile cause be^ as much as 
possible, removed, their infants will surely perish 
in spite of management the most judicious. The 
deadly influences which poison the first years of 
in&nt life begin, not with their birth, but before 
birth — and not merely before birth, but before 
conception. For the food of the unborn infant 
is its mother's blood ; and if this be impover- 
ished, or diseased, or otherwise altered from its 
natural state by the unnatural habits and mma- 
tural food of the mother, the evil is directly 
communicated to the infant Mothers ought to 
know that it is their own blood which circulates 
through the bloodvessels of their unborn infants. 
They would then more strongly feel the necessity 
of keeping their blood, not only pure from the 
defilement of disease, but rich in all the elements 
of life. After conception, a direct commimica- 
tion is opened in the womb, between the blood- 
vessels of the mother and the blood vessels of 
the unborn infant; so that the blood of the 
mother flows directly into, and through the 
infant's entire system. The infant has, before 
birth, no blood of its own. It is filled with the 
blood of its mother, and nourished by the blood 
of its mother. The blood which circulates 
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through the infant system, is made out of the 
food of the mother, which food ia digested in the 
stomach of the mother. I say, every mother 
should knovr this ; because then she would see 
how much the health of her infant depends 
upon her own manner of feeding. It is in this 
way that all the weaknesses, and depravities of 
health, of the mother, are at once communicated 
to the infant ; and it is in this way, that the 
unwholesome habits of the mother cannot fail to 
tell dii'ectly upon the constitution of the infant 

I do not speak wit!i strict correctness, but 
I speak quite intelligibly and truly, therefore, 
when I say that the proper management of infants 
begins, not only before birth, but actually before 
even conception. By which I mean, that those 
who really wish to secure life and health to their 
offspring, must begin to exercise their care to 
that end — not immediately after its birth, but 
literally before its conception. In homely and 
illustrative language, if they woidd have healthy 
fruit, they roust till ajid properly cultivate the 
soil which is to produce it The convulsions 
arising from difficult teething, which lyjrry ont 
of the world tens of thousands of infants every 
year, is a disease, for instance, solely dependent 
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Upon a morbid irritability of nerve inherited by 
the infant from the mother — a disease which is 
utterly unknown in a more primitive state of 
society. 



FOOD OF INFANTS. 

It is important to the child as well as to the 
mother, that it should be put to the breast within 
twelve hours after its birth, previously to which 
no kind of food should be given. It should then 
be suckled regularly about every four hours, day 
and night. But, during the night, it should 
never be allowed to sleep with the nipple in its 
mouth. In about a month or six weeks, in order 
that the mother's rest may be as little disturbed 
as possible, it should be suckled late in the 
evening, and again very early in the morning, 
and not at all during the night; and it should be 
very early accustomed to sleep in a cot or cradle 
on a soft mattress. If the strength of the mother 
will permit, and if her milk be abundant and 
good, it should live entirely on the breast for 
eight or nine months. If the mother be at all 
delicate, or her milk deficient, the child should 
be fed once or twice a-day on good goat's milk 
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fresli from the udder. K this cannot be pro* 
cared, tlieo cow's milk, also fresh, but mingled 
with two thirds of warm water. But In London, 
where the cow's milk is poor, it will be suffi- 
ciently diluted with one half of water. The 
milk used, should always be obtained from one 
and (he same cow or goat, and should neeer ie 
boiled. 

Next to the mother's, the milk of a wet nurse 
is the best — then the goat's — then the cow's — 
then the ass's. 

The child should never be put to the breast 
unnecessarily. Hundreds and thousands of 
children are made to suffer by excessive feed- 
ing. The habit of putting the child to the breaat 
merely to pacify it, when cross or in pain, is, 
therefore, an exceedingly pernicious habit. 



The age at which it is proper to wean a child, 
under ordinary circtun stances, ts eight or nine 
moQtha. The best food is cow's milk, which, 
however, should always be obtained fresh, and 
always from one and the same cow ,- and should 
netier be boiled. A few weeks after weaning, 
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a very little bread may be added to the milk, 
once or twice a-day. In a month or two more, 
a little plain pudding may be given at dinner; 
but no child should be over fed on meat until it 
is three or four year's old, and then the quantity 
given should be very small indeed. Bread and 
milk, morning and evening, and some plain 
pudding for dinner, is the proper diet for a child 
under four years of age. Nice things should 
never be given to children. Their food should 
never be made piquant and relishing by the 
addition of sugar, sauces, or any kind of condi- 
ment. It cannot possibly be too insipid. Nice, 
sweet, piquant things are only so many induce- 
ments to eat too much ; and when once the 
stomach has become accustomed to the stimulus 
of too much food, a craving for this unnatural 
stimulus is generated, which craving can only 
be satisfied either by too much food, or some 
other stimulus equally unnatural. 

Children should be fed plainly, at regular 
and equal, measured periods, and utt^y with- 
out any sort of device to give any unnatural 
piquancy to the food. 

At the age of one year and half or two years, 
all ordinary sorts of well-boiled garden vegeta-^ 
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bles, and potato, may be given at dinner instead 
of pudding, or in addition to pudding. 

Id the case of children having more or less 
of the scrofulous diathesis; that is to say, 
of nine-tentha of all English chiklren — I am 
perfectly certain, from personal observation, that 
the established practice of ordering such children 
to eat plentifully of lean meat, is an injurious 
practice, and one which experience does not 
justify. Such children, I am quite sure, do 
best on a purely vegetable and tarinaceous diet, 
with, perhaps, the single exception of millt. 

But the one grand object, in the feeding of 
children, is to see tliat they do not eat too 
much. 

The practice of giving children nice articles 
of food, as a reward for good conduct, is detea^ 
table. In the first place, cakes and sweetmeats 
given, as they usually are, between meals, injnre 
the stomach, and interfere with the digestion o£ 
the previous meaL In the second place, it gives 
them a taste and a craving for such things. In 
the third place, it teaches them to set too high a 
value on the mere animal gratification of eating. 
The habit of giving children little sips of wine 
after dinner, is another abomination which every 
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prudent mother will avoid. Drugging children 
almost immediately after birth^ with castor oil 
or other such medicines^ is also most pernicious. 
Nature has especially provided the proper medi- 
cine in the first milk of the mother, which pos- 
sesses an aperient property, which it afterwards 
loses. 

Children sometimes bring up milk from their 
stomachs, when these have been overloaded, in 
a curdled state. This curdled state of the 
rejected milk is usually the signal for giving 
magnesia. It is supposed to be a sign that the 
stomach is disordered; whereas it is, in truth, a 
sign that the stomach is healthy. For as soon 
as the milk reaches the stomach, it ought to be 
curdled ; and if it be not curdled, the stomach 
is not healthy. The healthy stomach always 
contains an acid when it contains food, which 
acid is absolutely necessary to digestion, and 
which necessary acid, magnesia destroys. 

When, from the weakness of the mother, or 
other causes, it becomes necessary to rear the 
infant by other means than the milk of its own 
mother, then a healthy wet nurse, in every case 
where the expense can be afforded, should be 
procured. But, when this is impossible, the 
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next best tiling is goat's milk. Should tlua be 
not procurable, then it should be fed entirely 
on the niilk of one and the same cow, fresh from 
the udder, mingled with two thirds of warm 
water, if the millc be rich, or one half water, IT 
it be poor ; and the milk should never be boiled, 
for boihng makes milk indigestible. Neither 
should ini'ants be fed with a apoon. They 
should always have a proper suckling bottle. 

Infants should never be taught to walk. This 
practice often has the eEFect of bending the bones 
of the legs. They should be allowed to crawl 
and play about the carpet as much as possible 
with their limbs wholly unfettered, until they 
have taught t/icinsehes to walk. The baby 
jumper is a very good appurtenance to the 
nursery. 

In winter, children should always be well and 
sufficiently clothed, but should always be allowed 
to go out whenever the weather is at all tolerable. 
It does a child of three or four years old no 
harm to get a little wetted by an occasbnaU 
and unexpected shower, provided it be in exer- 
cise the whole time, and has its clothes chan^d 
a& soon as it gets in doors. 

Infants should never be allowed to wear caps. 
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TEETHINO. 
During the process of teething, if the guma 
b^ome hot, hard, red, and swollen, they oiight 
to be immediately and thoroughly lanced, guila 
down to ike tooth. If the tooth be not reached, 
scarcely any relief will be afforded. For the 
object of lancing the gnms ia not, as mothers 
generally suppose, mei^ly to make a hole for the 
tooth to come through, but to divide the hag 
which contains the tooth. If this bag be not 
divided, no good can be done by lancing the 
gums at all. The bag haa become too small for 
the tooth, and it is the violent internal pressure 
of the growing tooth against the sides of the 
bag, wliich does not grow itself, which has 
inflamed its membranous structure, and is the 
catise of all the mischief and danger. It is 
atnolntely essential therefore that the gums should 
be lanced quite down to the tooth, and the opera- 
tion should be frequently repeated, unless relief 
be afforded — otherwise, convulsions and death 
wiU, in all likelihood, be the result of the omis- 
eion. It IB not a painful operation — frequently 
it is pleasurabte — and iniants will sometimes 
themselves endeavour to press the iustrmnent 
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deeper into the gums, by closing them upon it 
and biting it. Thoroughly and frequently lanc- 
ing the gums, is the only remedy which can be 
relied upon in these cases. But cold bathing, 
free exposure to the aii-, and a milk diet, will 
have much influence in allaj-ing the feverish ex- 
citement which accompanies dilEcult teething. 

CONVULSIONS. 

Should convulsions eome on, the child should 
be held over a tub, and a pailftil of cold water 
(in aummer) should be suddenly dashed over its 
back. In winter, the temperature of the water 
should be 65^ of Ftdu'enheit's thermometer. 
TTiis done, a messenger should be immediately 
despatched for a medical man. But in no casfi 
should this baih be deferred till the medical man 
arrives. Whenever convulsions occur, from 
whatever cause, tliis treatment should he 
mediately adopted. It is the only known treat- 
ment capable of cutting short an - attack cf, 
convulsions. 

VACCINATION. 

Every infant should be vaccinated. It 
criminal to neglect it; and the operation should 
be performed at the age of three weeks. So far 
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as my own opinion goes, it is prudent to repeat 
this operation every four or five years, until the 
age of about twenty. 

BATfflNG. 

The practice of cold bathing, in the case of 
infants, should begin at the age of two months ; 
and, once begun, should never afterwards be laid 
aside. At the commencement of this practice, 
great care should be taken not to frighten the 
child by bringing it in contact with the water 
too suddenly, or in too large quantity. If the 
weather be at all cold, the bath should be ad- 
ministered before the fire, and the temperature 
of the room should be moderately warm. For 
the first week or two, after having washed the 
infant in warm wtxter with soap, it may be 
merely rubbed by the hand of the nurse, fire- 
quently dipped in a basin of cold water by her 
side, for two or three minutes. But at the ex- 
piration of a week, the child should be dipped. 
A sufficient quantity of water having been put 
into a tub of sufficient dimensions, the child 
should be held by its two wrists in one of the hands 
of the nurse, and by its two ankles in her other 
hands, and then be submerged once in the water, 
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and qtiickly withdrawn* It should now be enve- 
loped in a large towd, and laid on the lap and 
rapidly dried. 

This bath, during the period of teething at 
least, should be repeated just before the child 
is put to bed for the night In summer, the 
water should be cold — in winter, it should have 
a temperature of 65° or 70^ 'Esiu For the first 
six mon&s I recomm^id the moming dip to be 
always preceded by an ablution, over liead and 
all, with warm water and soarp,11ie w«ler having 
a temperature of about 94"^ Fah. 

When the child comes to be two cr tluree years 
old, it may be seated at the bottom of a tub, and 
have a small pailAd . of cold- water poured 
oviar it 
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PREFACE. 



The following pages are from tlie pen of the talented and 
fearless Editor of the British Banner — a writer who dares to 
advocate a troth, although it be not adopted by the many. 
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work more generally and correctly known, haye, with the hope 
of effecting that object, printed the review in the present 
form. 
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The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy: with Fifteen 
Illustrative Engravings on Wood. By Edward John- 
son, M.D., assisted hy his Sons, Dr. Walter and Dr. 
Howard Johnson. Second Edition. London; Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. Demy 8vo, pp. 624. 

We very cordially congratulate the public on the re- 
appearance of Dr. Edward Johnson, in this goodly octavo, 
of between five and six hundred pages. That gentleman 
earned for himself no small measure of praise and admira- 
tion, by his original, startling, and eloquent work, " Life, 
Health, and Disease," which we believe has already 
attained a run of some 12,000 copies. His "Theory, 
Principles, and Practice of the Water Cure," folly 
sustained the reputation of the former, and the " Results 
of Hydropathy" powerfully fortified both; but the present 
work, from its magnitude, multi£a.riousness, and power, can 
less correctly be said to sustain than to overshadow and 
shroud its predecessors. ITiey are, however, all different ; 
as different, at least, as generic identity of subjects will 
allow, and form so many branches of one great subject. 
The " Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, ^^ was the very thing 
required hy the present state of the question, and the very 
thing wanted for the public. The subject is here simplified 
to the utmost, and it may be said to be brought down to the 
necessities of the many. The title of the book, to some 
small extent, discloses its object. It contains, first, a very 
minutely detailed desciiption of the various Hydropathic 
processes, and directions as to the proper manner of perform- 
ing them; with an enumeration of the several kinds of 
baths in use — their comparative powers, their individual 
effects, their temperature, the manner and times of taking 
them; observations regarding diet generally, clothing 
generally, sleep genersdljr, and exercise generally, with 
necessary cautions concerning all these subjects. Secondly, 
it contains general observations on the B^dropathic treat- 
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mentj it» mode of action on the living ffj-efcmi with re- 
L marks on the nature of general and local disuase. Thirdly, 

^^^ it contains a detailed dcacription of Ihe Bjra^ioniB by which, 
^^^|L each disease ia recognised, 'nith its appropriate treatment { 
^^^^B and particuliLr direodonH as to diet, exercise, ulotbing', &C. 

^V It I. 

^^^ rolumo, 

■wholly dispense with the eervices of medical men, wfaieb, 
wherever uiey can be obtained, are eonfddered indiBpeneablh ■ 
Db. Juenson aspires to the honoar of aiding the Family 
Doctor, to diminish the risks of self-treatment, and to in- 
crease the chances of a snccesafal issue; but he does not' 
come forward to increase and ratify the senseless elamour 
against all Smg Medicines. He considers both methods of 
treatment as means of Divine appointment, each in its own 
place, for promoting the weliare of hutiiau kind. So iia- 
porlant is this matter, that we must cite our Aothor's own 



Nrillier have I i 



1 wtat< 



1 hnve said against thitCi 



anbject, to join that scnseleu daraouF Bgainat AI.1. drogs (in nin-i 

i.!__^ -.1 n-.! .!._> _i:-ij jjjj \Hxn niiecd sod revflrbeiulBil) 

hich I have read. I bsvo slwiVE.' 
mj esriieat wark^ endBBTOUied (0 show the groei fotlf , or ■tSIi 



linatioa ¥1111 Hvdropathfl 'which hiu 
a sU the Hydropstbio ^-nu which I 



hisi 



T dishoneity, c 

lat by the uidtttered and unprofsBsiDnai prn 
Be, kQDwiag nuthing of the usee or effi'cte ut' di 
he should »ek to aholi^ them utterly, that 
the acience of heoUng diseaaea '- "■- ' — ' 






:o tbe level of hta ovnknowlsdn 

t pry too coriDusly into the vsut 

}o of huimin nature. But the prauUce of aduiiniBteriDg dmp^n 

iwevpr Bparinsly and rarelj — however urgent the oct " 

netinn with Hydropothie treatment— has been 00 

iwnrthy molivea attributed bf those «ho sbnuld haie 

_nd 01 1 believe myself W te the only Hydropatbio writ , . _ . 

I time, upenly advocated their oceaslonul uee, it ia I0 mysolf only thai 

(he allribution ot Bueh uawortby motives would wem to apply, ' 

! however, heartilyfarg'lie all tbiei sad sm gtad to find (hat tbcte - 

peisons, in whoau writings theae eironeoos doclrines aland reen 

hare sinee »eu the propncty of adopting that pntotice, which] in 

BtniBgieriDa, they then condenuied, 

Db. Johnson, on all occasions, pays proper respect to 
profeasional brethren. According to him 1 — 

It 18 pot among the higher rauka of the professora of medicine t_ 
Hydraputhf i* deoried — nor amongst Uio higher littcllecU. It 
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among tho lower intellects, and chiefly among the lower ranks. But 
by lower ranks I do not mean lower professional grade, but those 
whose practice, and therefore, whose experience, is small. 

Indeed, there is but little, if any dispute, between Dr. 
Johnson and the Heads of the Profession, as he has most 
clearly shown in his preliminary dissertation. The follow- 
ing are samples. Referring; to Dr. Pereira*s " Elements," 
which he designates a " performance of stupendous labour 
and research," he thus cites him : — 

The cold water cure, or Hydropathy, though not yet admitted by 
the medical profession among the legitimate means which may be 
beneficially employed in the treatment of diseases, undoubtedly in- 
cludes powerful therapeutic (i. e. healing) agents ; which, in the hands 
of the educated and honourable practitioner, might be most beneficially 
resorted to as remedial agents. It does not confine itself to the use of 
cold water only, but includes dry sweating, diet, e:^erci8e, and regulated 
clothing. 

Dr. Carpenter, Professor of Physiology, is not less 
decisive in his testimony to the power of the Hydropathic 
principle. That gentleman says : — 

The hot air bath, in some cases, and the wet sheet, which, as used 
by the Hydropathists, is one of the most powerful of all diaphoretics, 
will be probably employed more extensively, as therapeutic agents, in 
proportion as the importance of acting on the skin, as an extensive 
collection of glandulee, comes to be better understood. The absurdity 
of the Hydrc pathic treatment consists in its indiscriminate application 
to a great variety of diseases ; no person who has watched its- opera- 
tions can deny that it is a remedy of a most powerful kind ; and if its 
agency be fairly tested, there is strong reason to believe that it will 
be found to be the most valuable means we possess for various f-pecific 
diseases, which depend upon the presence of a definite materies morbi 
in the blood, especially gout and chronic rheumatism ; as well as that 
depressed btate of the general system, which results from the wear and 
tear of the bodily and mental powers. 

Dr. C. J. B. Williams is alike candid and decided in his 
confession. According to him : — 

Tho re-action which follows the judicious use of cold, as a thera- 
peutic agent, may prove serviceable not only in resisting the further 
mfluence of cold, but also to remove conget^tions and irregularities in 
the circulation from other causes, and to excite in the capillaries and 
secements, new actions which may supersede those of disease. It is 
thus that the water cure of Priessnitz chiefly operates ; and although 
too powerful r.n agtnt to be entrusted to unskilled and imscientific 
hands, it promises to become a valuable addition to the means of com- 
bating diseases, particularly of a chronic kind. 

"WTiat these eminent men say. Dr. Johnson does. They 
assert the powder of Hydropathy; he demonstrates it; he 
aiid tliey are really very much as one. It has never been 
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r lot to confer with a medical man who denied the power 
f Hydropathy ; they opposed only the qaaukeiy of it, end 
properly bo, for the one ib not less pemieiona and pcrUoua 
than the other. To rerffeaent one element — ymt&:— as a 
eure for nil human maladies, is juat aa ptepoateroiu, as 
pudent, and, we may Baj,asimpiotiB, as to represent oncdru^ 
OS a cure tbr oil human maladies. The mercifiil Creator baa 
settled all disputes upon these points, among men who will 
hear; hj giving snch a variety, he has shown that each, in 
its own. place, is good, and that all ore needful for hia 
alflicled creatnres. "What, therefore, is wanted, is skill to 
apply them, Bcvcmlly, to tiie innumerable malodiea of a 
sufftriiig world. The question Btoma to us to come just ti 
this. All eontroversy is, therefore, at an end, and shoold 
never have bad a beginning. That Uydropalhy is a power, 
and a tremendous power, no sane man can deny- He who 
will deny tjiia may, with equal decency, deny tie power ot 
steam. Do not tney confefis its power, who cir out erf ita 
da.tigerP On the sulneot of comparative danger, Oh. 
JoHKSON has tlte foUowm^ paragraph : — 
Wban the very nm accident of death occuTrfng under the w 

. u buppmied, acoraaer'B iuqoeflt hod samptimefl beea cbUmL 
?i thiit hiia been a mero eUulajnm iu order to brine diHis 
troatmenl:, it i> siinply aillT imd oDntemptible, and hu iiL . _ 
dst'L'Bt its own object. 'When it has been prompted by beUoE 
oatires, it is extremely aajuat and parlia], aa naa wbU eitduoed, in 

7aad indignaat langunge, by the ReoardDr of Xondon, in 
Df. Loveir. So long as it i<i noloiioui, and <qKuly btovmI 
I men, that their drugs do, not teldom, but very freqncjitl}', 
e life tbay vero given to save, vitb nhat shadow' oi jmtiM' 

_._o»er'« ioqnast ho oalled in the Ggso of a mapected dmHi W, 

the water treatment, unless an inquest bo alio cuUcu In the ease of. 

L«pci;tBd dinlh by drugs ? And yet, tlieao Istter Bre ocourrine ovnr 

ly in the vear, and tbo tuntidouB Bcknnwledged to be veil AmBdM 

' "■- "'-'--ed theml In tbo case of a luspeeled dealll) 

(tho pjButitionec being a medical man), (ko; 

CTQUce Fuouia oe clua. Let it be admitted at oncv (if there ^~ 

ison for beliecing it true) that death had been the uniintntt 

3 that particulnc cose, from Bomu' raro peculiarity of a 

I, or otbET uncontrolkbU cauce. Then let six of the m 

eminent motrupolitandrugpraotitionerBbeiubpCEaoJ andgwoni. 1 _, 

them then be asked, how alien Iheyhnd reen death produced by dnsvl 

ir my memory fail me ni'l, Dr. ChambiTs woidd tav that he Md (MB 

eight cawM or di^ath resulting Jrorn. iodine ; and Ur Fcruira, thKft 

.- oiiae# re*ultingfiimntrTChniuc Herelhen are eleren cusea of de«Q» 

oduocd rnly l^ (wo dmgi within the limited expcrieDOf of Dolr tM 

iitiiioal pruuiitinnm. What may we infer to be the who> inililMr«l 

■"--■'■ ' ' — ^e whole number of drags within the whole uniM 
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experience of the whole number of drug practitioners throughout 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales — aoout thirty thousand ? In 
the face of such evidence, with what possible colour of jusface could a 
medical man be pnnishedj although it were proved that he had lost a 
patient by the means which, in his conscience, he believed to afford 
nim the best chtmce of recovery, unless it could also be shown that 
he lost more by his means than other men lose by the means of 
drugs P 

After this, talk of assurance among railway passengers ! 
The danger from doctors is a thousand fold ! It is really 
worth getting up a company to insure patients of every 
elass, both in and out of hospitals, and among all ranks and 
conditions of men. Homicide, on the scale of 30,000 
human beings per annum, as the fruit of the healing art ! 
Were these 30,000 man-slayers as honest as Abemethy, 
what discoveries should we have ! That extraordinary man, 
when visited by a widow lady, and offered a present for his 
attentions to her deceased nusband, plainly, barbarously 
replied: — "Madam, I killed him!" After this, the less 
that is said about the danger of the Water Cure, the better. 
But, seriously, at this rate, what slaughter these Doctors 
are constantly making among us ! Nor can it be avoided ; 
the ablest, the most vigilant, and most upright professional 
man, without a knowledge larger than belongs to mortals, 
must encounter the calamity. It will sometimes happen, 
that there is that in the human system which may render a 
medicine fatal, when in other cases, and under other circum- 
stances — such as are supposed to exist — ^it would have been 
in the highest degree beneficial — even to the saving of 
human life. 

It is just possible that the general, and even the profes- 
sional reader, may form an erroneous idea of the true cha- 
racter of the work of Dr. Johnson from its title. It is, 
therefore, proper to state, that it is not a mere discussion on 
the medical properties of water, bitt a careful survey of the 
widefisld of hiunan m%%ery, such as that wmch is given ua by 
Dk, CtJLLEN, or Db. Masq^i^ Qood, and other great writers 
on Medical Science, showing where Hydropathy may ad*- 
vantageously be called in, and the best mode of its applica- 
tion. It is, moreover, clearly demonstrated, by appropriate 
cases, that it alone has often the power of rolling back the 
tide of affliction and of death, when all the resources of the 
mineral and vegetable world have utterly failed, leavinjf 
physicians in dismay and patients in despair. The hook ta 
pervaded hy hold and vigorous disquisitions on the higheU 
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^^^^H medical guetluttu, in ahich all are interested. Take 
^^^^P example: — 

^^^^H Let as take the cue of a man, of fbrtj or ERjjears of age, vliofini 

H^ 
■ ! 

Pi 



sg 



kimself the nibject or Mrtua obicure head Bjoiptoms, mid eerl^ 

-Well-marked shimach sjmptomB. If I were s patient In this confto^ 

dUowin? is the maaaer in which I ehonld i¥B»n. 1 should u; 

rlf : '^ Dr, A. dedareH that my head HjiDptoms are produood 1 

LAS in my stomach. Dr. J. asserts that mv^omar^ " — " 

produced bi diaurder in mf brain. But both these 

1 my narticoliiT ease, St. 
and Dr. A. tiiat it ii W 



I 



f the fdUowin? is the manner in which I ehonld i¥B»n. 1 shoidd tax 
myfelf : '^ Dr. A. dedares that my head symptoms are produood ^ 
diUase in my stomaeh. Dr. J. asserts that myBtomaeh iymptomt ui 
produced bi diaurder in ay brain. But both these centlDmes ignil 
thnl brain discBSe oan proijuce atomaeh Eymptomf, and that atoimudtl 

f difeasL' can prodnre head sj-mptoms. But, m my narticolar "— ""■ 

1 ■• __-.._i_. ..._.. t_ jz isinmyhead; and Dr. A. tin 

., jj delennine as to which of thtse .._ 

I flioting "piainnB is right? Let ma examine my past life. Howt*'. 
J lived } Hace I been guilty of ereat sloinach intemperance i Ko., 
Haie I been a glattonoua cotra-? No. Have I lived chieflj' ' ' 
liiehly-aeasoned ragoula, and peppered detila J No. Have 1 lieen _ 
habitual drunkord ? No. Have I been gniit; of any one DotabJekiDA 
ot itomach intemperance } No. Veiy well, then — I eannot peiodnb 

'likely 
particular case. 
" " ' igain : Hov have I used mf bnun and Qerroiu lyittmf 



ofmathematice. I haTe raised myKlf fivni the condition of: 
Meebania to eaajr and CDDtpelent circmnatanoee. How did 
"-'- ^ "- the brain labour of incessant attODtion to hiudness. Ha*a 

. my brain by mnch thought? Yes. Have I taied m] 

limin by close and |r,iig-continaed attention to accounts ! Tm. Han 
I aturk close to buainess? Tfes, from morning till night, for the las 
twentf years. Have I had aniietics of mind ? Yes. Hare I m 
cprred weigh^ reppomdhihtiea whidi weighed heavily on my mind i 
te I bought more largi.>ly than aj actual capital in ham 

. ly enable me to pay for? In one word, hare I *iH.-ciilBt«d L- 

Tee. Haa m; mind been often bandied backwards and forward* 

"--tweenhnpeandfeorf Yes. J^^ ' .— ;-.. - .—j. ._ .i- 

. ..jy and safo conduct of which m 
And did thie give me no aniioui I 

Have I never laboured, by the bw,- . . 

nflhat conditi'™ ' wherennto it had pleased Goii to eoH me ? ' Te«. , 

I wa^ poor, wherpBs I am now rioh. And the web of mj wealth hw ( 

been woren oat of the entnuls of mj brain. Again . i 

" HovB I been a man of pleasure ? Tea. HaTe I indulged in mf , 

of those eeasoal pleoiitree which are known U> act directly on ua 

nervDw system, and to exhaust it? Tes, Hare I kept mv braia. 

nndcr the cootiaual eidCement of a mimd of iateUoctual (that i*, I 

braiu) enj'iymcnts .' Yes. Have I, night sflrr night, for month*' 

I logelhor, been awake when I oigbt to have been sleeping * Tea, 

' Have I been ambitioDsP Tes. Have I striven for public eminenM 
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and notoriety? Yes. Have I been the subject of fashionable 
jealousies, petty emulations, secret heart-burning:*, political conten- 
tions, studious habits, scientific pursuits indefatigably prosecuted, 
family discords, revengeful feelings which could not be gratified, love 
disappointed, and hope deferred ? Yes. Yes. Yes. Very well, then 
— as all these are moral causes; and as moral causes can only act 
directly upon the brain ; and through the brain upon the stomach, 
and other organs of the body ; I can very clearly perceive why Dr. J. 
pitches upon the brain as the most likely organ to oe the seat of injury 
in my particular case ; since that group of morbid causes to which I 
have been for years constantly exposed, is, from its very nature, only 
capable of afiecting the brain alone. If my stomach had been the 
organ abused, then I might have believed it to be the organ diseased." 

This passage will commend itself to many a poor wight 
in this great Metropolis, the abode of so much excitement, 
distraction, anxiety, and toil. On the subject of diet and 
regimen, there is also much valuable instruction. The fol- 
lowing extract will meet the case of thousands of good 
citizens : — 

POPULAR ERROB. 

There is one popular error of great magnitude which I am very 
anxious to expose. It is commonly thought that th^ most nutritious 
food is the best food. This is a very natural error, and arises from 
the popular supposition that there is but one object in eating, viz., 
that of nourishing the body. But there are two object^, both essen- 
tial to life, and of these two objects that of nouri'^hing the body is of 
the less immediate importance. We eat for the double purpose of 
importing into the system two sets of elements — the elements of 
nutrition and the elements of respiration ; and a man will live longer 
without the elements of nutrition than without the elements of 
respiration; though he cannot Uve very long without either. A 
certain bulk of food and of dross is, moreover, essential to healthy 
digestion. 

Dr. Beaumont, who had the singular good fortune to have a patient 
who, though otherwise quite healthy, had a hole in his stomach (made 
by a musket ball, and which never healed) sufficiently large to enable 
any one to see distinctly into his stomach while digestion was going 
on, and whom he took into his house and paid for the privilege of being 
allowed to make this case the subject of numberless experiments on 
digestion — ^Dr. Beaumont declares that bulk in food is nearly as 
necessary as the nutrient principle itself. Food which is too nutritious 
is, perhaps, to the full, as inimical to health as that which is not 
nutritious enough. Dr. Prout, one of the most, eminent physicians of 
the present day, has some veiy judicious observations on this subject. 
** Ot the numerous shapes as-umcd by lignin," says he, " the "best 
adapted for excremental purposes is, undoubtedly, the external cover- 
ing of the seeds of the cerealia, and particularly of wheat (bran.) 
Bread, therefore, made with undretsed flour, or even with an extra 
quantity of bran, is the best form in which farinaceous and excre- 
mentsd matters can be usually taken : not only in diabetes, but in 
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f tiou. Thii ia n remedj, the emencv of which ban been long kmnni 
[ ■ad admitted ; yet, etnnge to uy, the gcneralit}' of monldnd ' 
'd oonBHlt their taste mther thui their roatoa ; and, b; of 
re ha.-! hentfloiollr oombined, entail 



trparattng w 
L felve^ raach diicomfort and m 
I " Debility, Bluggisbuess, c 
1 IrriUbility c^ tho Blimentniy ce 



rioTif obBtnicticdiB, and mod 
, iiave been among tbe piinejpll 
loots aT both obraniii and aoutfl diaeose in oivio life, in. all parts of U~ 
mnld, and in all perioda of time ; and conoentiatGd furuB of btoi^ 
lompoimd preparations, irritoMng etimuli, and eio«u in qnantiQ; 
haTB betn Biar>Qg the principal cbohb of tiieae difficoltiei." 

If a bor« be fed on grain alone, be vill soon die. If tbe boek it 
the grain haio been remared before it li riven to Mm, he will dll 
tODner stilL But if, lu soon as he begins to droop, choppAd Btrav, a 
evon thin ehiFingB of deal nriod be giren tu tiini, he win rawTer hj 
health and hve- These eKperimcnta leemA to me perfectly oonaln^Vi 
Rgdinat the uae of food In whieb the natritire elements are loo h%U] 



; of food In whieb the natritiTe elements _.^. 

Brown bread, therefore, and brown bread puddings j 
the best. 

The only kinds of general diet which I think it nMessacy Co i 
tinguieh hem are dry diet, ounsisting solely of white bread and \e _ 
mntton oi beef. Plain diet, con^iadng of bread, maltou or beef, mi 
potat4>es. Farinacooiia diet, eoD'-^ting of nothing but far' 
pudding. Full mixed diet, consisting of bre^sd, potatoes, tho < 
garden vegetables, lean mutton or boef, aucoeeded by f 

Cuddings. These foimsofdietrelnCe to dinner only, bread 
Duig lilvays taken at breakfast and supper. I use the word suppm^ 
tu indicate the third men). 

The best kind of puddings are, orery form of br*Bd pudding 
riee pudding. Next to those cnmr tnpioea, sago, arrow root, &e. Ha^ 
The qnestion here bronght forward is, undmibtedlff 
worthy of the consideration of the inha,hitant8 of great! 
towns, and those connected with aedentaiT labour. On ttit 
subject of drinks, there is a moat ynluabie section, 'whitJi' 
we must cite at length :— 



;very species 




. . )F alcoholic drink mu^t be carefully aroided. TIu 

paticnt't only drink should be water, with the exspption of a SUli 

wnna hiaek tea for broakfast and suppeT, specially in winter. Colt 

■water at these two meols, with delicate pirsons, and those whoM.^^ 

id vhow vita] heat is but slowly developt^ 

pTBight ii_._. ..„.. , _ 

J hours aHerwanls. It is absnlutei; necessary that such p 
i tsjce some warm fluid at breakfa!>t and supper in the iriDtM 
bo black tea, and taken quite weak, ana 
. .. is a nasty greasy mess, which swims II' 

the turffloB of tho contents ofthe rtomucb. 
desoma diet for adult invalids. 
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At Grsfenberg, smokmg and snuff taking are fireely and constantly 
practised, but it is far better that these habits should be at once dis- 
continued, for they are undoubtedly injurious to all persons, in a 
greater or less degree ; and with some constitutions they are so to a 
very important extent 

DBINKIKO WJLTEB. 

I am decidedly opposed to the Indiscriminate drinking of large quan- 
tities of cold water. One cannot understand in what manner these 
large imbibitions are to operate, so as to be useful in the animal 
economy. We know precisely what becomes of the water soon after 
entering the stomach ; we can trace exactly what course all this water 
must t^e — what channels it must traverse, between its entrance and 
its exit. We are pertbctly well acquainted with certain physiological 
effects produced by it after it has been receiyed into the system. 

It dilutes the blood ; it lowers the temperature, and therefore 
diminishes the vital power of the stomach ; it puts certain systems of 
capillary blood-vessels on the stretch, to the great danger of Durstinff ; 
and it over-taxes the kidneys. I have seen two oases of bloody 
urine which were fairly attnbutable to the excessive drinking of 
water. 

The unfortunate gentleman at Nottingham, who died from excess 
of treatment, administered by himself, was found to have the fine, 
thin, transparent, mucous membrane of the stomach semi-dissolvea 
into a gelatinous pulp (which was easily scraped off) by the quantitieB 
of water he had drunk. He had been covered with boils, and had 
a most ravenous appetite. 

I believe he had drunk seven or eight pints daily. 

These are the accidents and experiments by which we ought to 
profit. 

It must be remembered that, in drinking cold water, the full shock 
of the cold is sustained by the stomach alone. It is from that^ra;aa 
alone that nearly all the heat is abstracted by the cold water. While 
the water remains in the stomach, it is continually abstracting vital 
heat from it. The water warms itself by heat abstracted from the 
stomach. When it leaves that organ, and enters the system, it has 
become warm water ; and the heat which it has absoroed from the 
stomach into itself, it carries away into the blood-vessels, leaving the 
stomach chilled, and with a lower temperature than any other part ol 
the body. This lowering of its temperature, repeated irequently, has 
a decidedly weakening effect upon the stomach. The capillary olood- 
vessels, deprived of tneir vital heat, become relaxed ; they open and 
admit a larger current of blood ; congestion thus takes place ; irrita- 
tion is set up, like that in a blood-shotten eye ; and a morbia craving 
for food, even between meals, is produced. 

If the water imbibed, indeed, lowered the temperature of the 
whole body equally, the case would be different, and the practise less 
hurtful. 

Thus, then, it seems there are certain well understood, and veiy 
obvious injuries which the large imbibition of water cannot fail to 
inflict, while the supposed benefits to accrue from it are altogether 
mystical, problematical, unintelligible. This, however, only applies 
to excessive drinking--drinking for mere drinking sake — as one 
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formerly swallowed physic. If persons are thirsty — if their mouths 
and stomachs are heatea and leyeruih — let them diiuk as much water 
as is sufficient to allay these unea-y feelings. If the t«'n;rue be foul in 
the morning, and the mouth parched, half a tumbler nf pure spring 
water will be f »und very refreshing and provocative of an appetite for 
breakfast. The quantity of water which each person should drink 
during the day must always depend on his own feelings. He may 
always drink when the doing so is agreeable to his sensations ; when 
it is repuL'^ive, never. 

A large quantity of fluid should not be taken during dinner. It 
should not exceed half a tumbler-full; and the less the better, 
provided a proper quantity of food can be got down without it. A 
natural thirst will occur some three or four hours after dinner, and 
then a hearty draught of cold water will be delicious and useful. 

All the intelligible good effects of water drinking will be as cirtainly 
obtained from drinking some six or seven tumblers a day (including 
meals) as by drinking more ; while all the evils of excessive drinking 
will be avoided. 

Whenever the appetite is deficient, I recommend the patient to 
drink a tumbler or two of fresh cold water before breakfast, and two 
before dinner, and to take cold water for breakfast and supper instead 
of tea, if it do not disagree with the stomach. 

But when nothing is said about water drinking, no more is to be 
taken than necessary to allay thirst, and weak black tea is then to be 
taken at breakfast and supper. 

After a very wide survey and much powerful reasoning, 
De. Johnson, by one of those strokes of genius which dis- 
tinguishes all his writings, breaks forth into a Catechism, 
which runs to a great length, and brings out, instructively 
and strikingly, a multitude of most important facts, and 
closes with the following section, entitled: — 

THE HYDROPATHIC TREATMENT — HOW DOES IT ACT ? 

If I have succeeded in giving the reader a more rational and com- 

frehensive notion of the true nature of disease — and the notion which 
have endeavoured to give him is that which is entertained by aU 
the best modem authorities, however much it is at variance with the 
modem practice of drug medication — he cannot fail of perceiving, 
I think, that there is something in the Hydropathic plan which is, in 
its very nature, .-ingularly adai)t('d f r the cure of a large majority of 
all curable diseases. Ho cannot fail to observe how singularly the 
principles of its practice are in unison with the great general prin- 
ciples of nature, and the great general principles of disease. It does 
not deal with mere symptoms. It goes at once to the root of the 
matter. It deals with principles and causes. It does not tinker the 
human body and mend it with patches. It take> a great general and 
comprehensive view of di>ease and its causes. It does not consider it 
as a rat or a moui-e, to be poisoned by a pill, nor an evil spirit, to be 
exorcised by a potion. It claims to be sensible, rational, and in 
harmony with the known laws which regulate and govern lil'e, health, 
and disease. 
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It begius at the beginning. It begins by correcting all the known 
causes of disease ; and by surrounding the patient with all the known 
causes of health. These it intensifies and concentrates into one 
focus. In the centre, as it were, of this focus, it places the patient. 
All the causes of health — all the known healthy influences — are 
accumulated and brought to bear upon him at once. 

Having thus corrected the causes of disease, it next pmceeds to 
correct the nutritive action^*. It raises or deprcssos the circulation 
and respiration at will. It exercises complete control over absorption. 
It restores all the secretions, especially those of the bowels and skin. 
It has pow( r to excite the action of the skin to an amount which is 
almost unlimited; 8Uid by increa>ing this one secretion pretematurally, 
it has the power of diminushing the others in proportion, if that be 
n^'cessary ; since it is well known,* that in proportion as one secretion 
is in excess the others will be decreased. I have shown that the pores 
of the skin, if joined end to end, would form a tube twenty-eight 
miles iu length. Surely there can be no diflBculty in believing that 
if this tube be obstructed, and the matters which it is intended to 
carry into the blood be kept out of it — surely, I say, there can be no 
difficulty in believing that a very unhealthy and WTong state of the 
blood mu-^t be the necessary result. And it must surely be apparent 
that any treatment which nas the power of rtstoring or augmeuting 
the functions of this stupendous secreting tube, must be capable of 
exercising a beneficial influence on the health and, through its means 
alone, of curing many diseases. How plain and common-sen>ie-like 
all this appears! How rational! how intelligible I how different 
from the practice of those who seek to cure diseases by the administra- 
tion of little portions of certain drugs, concerning the manner of 
whose operation they have not, and do not even pretend to have, the 
slightest notion ! and which reflection and common sense can only 
look upon in the light of charms. Well might some one (I forget, at 
this moment, who) exclaim : that a " drug practitioner is one who 
drops drugs, of which he knows little, into stomachs, of whioh he 
knows less." 

It has been long known that the skin is an important auxiliary 
respiratory apparatus, carrying out of the body and taking into it 
exactly the same matters and things which are taken in and csuntied 
out by the lungs in the act of breathing. 

The recent researches and experiments of Liebig have now shown 
that the skin is also an assistant circulating apparatus, exercising a 
very powerful influence on the internal motions of all the animal 
fluids, by virtue of the transpiration which is always going on from its 
external surface, thus producing a perpetual tendency to a vacuum on 
its internal surface, by which the fluids of the body are perpetually 
urged towards it, and through it. 

It exercises, moreover, a powerful influence over the chemical and 
vital changes proper to the blood and to the solids— what Liebig calls 
the change of matter. These changes are directly influenced by the 
temperature at the surface of the body. It is by virtue of these 
changes that the internal temperature is kept up — ^that the system is 
supplied with animal heat. Most ample and conclusive experiments 
have long since demonstrated that the internal temperature never 
varies, except to a very insignificant extent. The temperature of the 
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of the iohabitonta of the North Pole is pmcUelj the 

lilt of the blood of tlioM who d«oll at the equator. How 3aet 
tutoni preserre tbU cquaUa ttinpnatare ! Tbiu i the moiuail; there 
is danger that the tcmpcmturs ol the blood should riso uboTe tha 
healthjr staodai^, ahe opeoE tbc ptiree of the ekiii, aod so prevesti thi 
aHOnwIatioi] of heat bjr iriidin^ it out of the body vitb the pen|rini- 
tion. Eiperitnenteia on this subject hnve shut IhemselvM up is 
ovoia bcMtcd to nearly 200 de^'ce above the natuial standard, and 
found it ImpoHHible, oven thus to raise thoinlenLslteEDpentorB beyond 
tliB nMuml stuudsTd, to any notable extent. 

But how does she prevent the internal temperature from being 
lowered ? Thus ; the animal beat is produi>ed by the cheminJi 
ohBDgea proper to ths blood and to the >oIid$. The animal heat it a 
nea^VBTf reflilt of these cbanveu The elements of the body are 
deoompued and recomposed, and dnrhig tlieir rsooauiaijtian, heat, by 
a Vell^nawn chemical lav, is oitrimted. 'When, thORfore, there Ii 
danger of the inlomal temperature nnldng too low from the eil«mfll 
qipUeatinn of cold, the activity vltlk witicn theee changes are carmd 
00, and, therefore, the aclDvity with vhieh internal heat is genenktedj 
ia uutantly augmented ; and tbus, as fiut as the best it atstraatel , 
bum the suifiuw, it is again aupplied by fresh heat geoented irithia. 
Thua it happena, that by oooliiig the body more or less irequently, utd 
more or lesd intensely, accordini to Dlnumsliuicea, we exercise a oom- , 
plete oontrol over the Bctivity of the chemico-rilal ohangee pn5)er W 
the blood and to the eolid body ; dnce nature can on^ answer tlw 
demand for more boat by increBsing the aetivity of the ohemioo-vit«l_ 
dumges. And the gtnieral health and Btrengtb and buoynney of Iha* 
body will always be in proportion to the vigour and aotivity wilb 
'Which these chanees are earned on. 

Furthermore, it< remarkable power of purifying the blood vDl 

Bcarcely be denied. lie influenoe ovu the soori'tion of the skin 8lana_^ 

'- ~ -■-- " '--• '- this end. For it not only augments' 



the natural secrelinn of tt 
morbid matten which, u 

*'"ne which it 

»mpetlh]g the n.i'' 
)f purifyiuB tho ! : 
ly, if the blood ■ ■ 
gb any of the iiiiti:i 

outlets in order to give tl 



I have before shown, is but : 




.Inncet, do not form any 



111.' unable to esotpo 
.. .. !i. ~ new and temponay, 

vis medientiii nature. F^ 
modlGeation of 



__. _, _. _ _ _ . nutritiva 

Junctions; and when they are corrccti-d, this wilt be oorreeted; and 
y ore feeble or disturbed, this also will be feeble or dit-' 

.^ _..■..■■■ n is the Bna] result of ol 

:t(, therefore, and exalts and perfects thi'' final rer'ult by lhi( 

•n the appetite for food, white it propottionBth', 
invittoralea ihe power of digetti'in. Thus it fills the halfttflrved, i&n 
'■.lied erguu, of the wem-out invalid with a plentiful supply of tir*~ 
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new blood, on which they feed> and out of which they are nourished 
and strengthened. 

In a multitude of minor ways and particulars, it hardens and 
invigorates the nervous system, strengthens the heart, and augments 
the energy of the circulation, and gives firmness and support to the 
brain. 

In acute and inflammatory diseases it cools the skin, diminishes and 
allays excitement, quenches thirst, and restores the secretions and 
excretions. 

There is still another mode in which it exerts a beneficial influence 
in certain chronic nervous diseases. 

It is a principle in nature that whenever two bodies, of diflerent 
densities and different temperatures, are brought into contact, an 
electric influence is established between them. This always happens, 
therefore, whenever the living body is brought into contact with cold 
water. It is this electric influence which produces that singular 
sobbing effect upon the breathing, which some persons experience 
when cold water is applied to the skin. 

On reading over the above enumeration of the effects produced by 
the Hydropathic treatment upon the vital actions of the lining body, 
it will De found that this treatment embraces and exercises all those 
powers which I had previously set down as necessary to constitute any 
kind of treatment into a remedy for disease. It will, moreover, be 
found, that these effects are precisely those which are claimed to be 
produced by those drugs and other medical appliances, the mode of 
whose beneficial action is at all understood, sucn as aperients, altera- 
tives, sedatives, tonics, sudorifics, diuretics, &c. 

What are the advantages of the Hydropatiiic treatment ? 

First, its superior efficacy, in all those cases to which it is applicable. 
Secondly, when judiciously practised, it never fails to leave the con- 
stitution and general health better and stronger than it found it, 
although it may faU to cure the particular disease for which it is 
administered. Whereas the drug treatment, even in judicious hands, 
when it does not cure the disease for which it is applied, will seldom 
fail to leave the constitution and general health weaker and worse 
than it found it. Thirdly, when a disease has been cured by the 
Hydropathic method, the convalescence is extremely rapid and the 
strength quickly recovered, whereas, when a disease has been cured 
by dmgs, the convalescence is almost alwajrs very slow and protracted, 
and frequently the streno'th is not ftilly restored for several months ; 
sometimes it is never fiuly restored. Fourthly, the drug treatment, 
however skilfully applied, frequently leaves bemnd it certain ill effects 
— certain injuries — whicn can never afterwards be eradicated. The 
Hydropathic treatment, practised with propriety, never does this. 

If these things be so, and we verily believe they are, 
there need not be another word said, either in defence or in 
recommendation of the principles of Hydropathy, or of the 
necessity of its becoming a chief branch of medical study 
and tuition in all the Schools of Medicine. The marvel, 
indeed, is, that Hydropathy should have fallen into neglect, 
and that it should have been so long in once more command- 
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ing the attention vchith ia due to it. Still mor 
eti-onge that the world should owe its restoration, i 
rcsurrectioii of its claims, not to the learntiig or thegeniua i 
' nic halls, bat to a simple German peasant. This, hot! 
d ill harmouy 'wilh the subject of discovery g«netmli^ 
knd also of the resurrection of docCriuea and practk"^^ 
which have obtained in dislant ag«3. Such, too, is t^^ 
opposition with which it has bo generally had to contend 
Kor, to be candid, are its opponents wholly withoDt aS 
spoio^ ; all sueh things suStr, more or ]vaa, at the ontaet 
from ignorance and empiricism, which are ever on til 
waCfb, and ever forward to seize upon such discoveries on]; 
to pervert and to di^raro them, and the consequence ii 
that such patronage induces a suspicioii as to the characte 
of its objects. Such turiteri, hincerer, as Dr. Johniort, ie ' 
' uitimateli/ tet matters straight, and vindicait Ihit great 
' for human gond. Hgdrapatky must inetitablg, and • 
'' reecired irithin the pale of the amstifuiioH of the emuin f 
Medinnv, and adeqtiate proriaioa he made for IhefUll tUedtft 
tnent and digplag ef iU legitimate properties and potetn 
But we must cease. Were we to cite the half of the seiA 
passages of the volume, we should fill our sheet ; we frsat 
however, that enongU has been said to excite the nntice a 
our readers, and to induce, is eteet mas a " 

A DESIRE TO POSSESS THE ^VOILK F 



EDITORIAL ARTICLE. 

Having paid our respects to PR. Johnson, in an extendn 
ficvicw of his recently published Work, we must now ad 
a word for tho honour of old England. We are sick of th) 
praises of Pkiebsnitz — we are unwilling longer to luvt 
tliat imported as a foro^n prodnet which ib indigenous b 
the soil of our native land. Dr. Johnson makes a paa.iin| 
reference to an eighteenpenoe abiidgraent of the Work a 
SlB JOHS Floteh, which he strongly recommends : but wi 
doubt whether the Doctor hue seen the nriginal, from th 
mistakes into which so correct a writer has lallen. 'n* 
L work was not published, as Dr. JonitsoN says, l:^ 8l1 
I John Floter and Dr. Uatnabd, but bj Sir John Flotbi 
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alone, and not in 1722, but in 1702 ; the portion by Dr. 
Baynard being in the form of a very large postscript. Such 
is the bearing of the title-page of our own copy, which is the 
first edition ; we say our own copy, for, like many other 
people of our own class, we presume, we have ever been 
addicted to medical reading, which we consider next to 
Theology, the most interesting and unportant species of 
human mquiry; and in our collections on this branch of 
study, we stumbled on this very scarce and very remarkable 
volume, which fully prepared us for hailing tne advent of 
Hydropathy in its present more ftdly developed and syste- 
matic form. The work of Sir John Floyer carries the 
subject back to the days of Hippocrates, and cites a mul- 
titude of facts, not less striking than the most striking of 
those of the present day. If we might not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous, — all unlearned as we are in matters of pharmacy, 
— we would just hint, that, in our judgment, the volume of 
Sir John Floyer would well repay a careM perusal by 
even the most distinguished of the Faculty — ^we mean, of 
course, not the eighteenpence abridgment, of which Dr. 
Johnson speaks, but the original work in octavo, consist- 
ing of 328 pages. Sir John, dedicating his Work to the 
Koyal College of Physicians, enters learnedly into the medi- 
cal history of Hydropathy, showing its power and its 
prevalence in the earliest times, in this and other countries ; 
and how, at length, it came to be disused in England. The 
passage is the following : — 

I shall add one more rcnson of the disuse of cold bathn, which waa 
the increase and interest of foreign trade in the last century, which 
then introduced all the hot regimen from the hot climates, sucn as 
tobacco, tea, coffee, wine, and brandy-spirits, and spices, and these are 
unnatural to English bodies, for a cold regimen is proper to cold 
coimtries, as the hot regimen for hot regions, because they preserve 
our bodies in a state suitable to the ambient air ; if we stop the pores 
by a cold regimen in hot countries, a fever and fluxes immediately 
succeed ; and if we keep them open by a hot regimen in cold countries, 
defluxions, and intermitting fevers, and faintness happen. 

Sir John gives his learned friends the benefit of the 
following touch, from Sir Walter Raleigh : — 

I cannot here omit that judicious remark of Sir "Walter Raleigh 
upon the sacred story of the angel's advice to Samson's mother — To 
drink no wine while she was with child, that since women with child 
use too much wine and strong drink, they bring forth feeble childien, 
and the whole race of strong men is decayed. 

Lord Bacon also serves him in his turn, his Lordship 
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having delh'ered himself with great decision on tiie sslgei 
of Hydropathy. One pBS.*age may be stated : — 

The fuUowing assertion will moie evidcntlf Hhan tu^ good opiniDn J 
tho cold regiinen. Ha ebjs, that the juices of the body are made I — 
depredablo bf aa auetoro course of diet in a life utcusComed to cold 

theae mnal be cnld oaeR, and nnl hot, which hasten old age, t 
thorten life by eTBcimtion of hnmonrs. I might inslonoe ia Sir 
Cnningsbr's toug life, be being eighty-eigbt, and that he impula ti 
forty years' use of cold bHthiag. 

Sir John fiirther cites esomples, among which is thif 
(bUowing ;■ — 

la Stafibrdshire at WiHonhridge. they have fonnd out n more bol 
prHctioe than eithet the Greeks oi BomODs luod ; they go tnto tt 
waUT ia their ehirts, imd when tbey ciime out, thay dress thenu^Tl 
in their wot hnen, which Ibcy wear ull day, and muuh oummcnd thi 
for dosing the porep, and koeping Lbcm^elTes oool ; and that fiiey A 
not oommoiily rcociie any injury, or eatch any cold thereby, In 
fully conriuccd from tho ciperiiritnCd I have ratat made of it. 

In the letters of SiK Jons, whieh eonipose the Tolum^ 
and in the copiooa Postscript of Dn- Batnaiid, a largi 
numhcr of cases of cures are specified, and we regret v~ 
have not space to cite a portion of them j bat ve must ]ea' 
them for a word to the honour of our native countiy, and t 
the hmnbhag of the pride of Germany. Much has bee' 
said mid eun^, even by Englishmen, to the praise of tl 
genius of PRiiisaNiTZ ; but if the trudi must be spoken, n 
00 not think tiicre is much genius ia the matter. At an 
rate, there is, aEsurcdly, no original discovery as to the (nij 
ciple. The honest natives of England knew and practise 
nearly all that is knon'n and practised now by PaiESSNIT 
at Gmenbt;:^, before ids great great-grandfather wub bom 
^e are astoniHhed, and not^ little moi'tiiicd, at the &cilit: 
■wifli which the honour of our own matron! 
bartend away to advance the glory of this Prussia] 
peasant. 

Sia John Floyeu, anxious to eolloet the facts bearinj 
upon the practice of his native country, appears to hvw 
issued a sort of circalar of inquiry ; and among those wbi 
answered him, waa a geutleman in Newcastle, who, i ""' 
year 1700, sent a communication, from whiti wo 
the following. Speaking of llickat» and tieir t 
stoles, tliut the pviiclice was, " to dip the children i 
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evening, for a fortnight or longer, intermitting a day or 
more, in the whole, if the child be very weak." The Cor- 
respondent proceeds thus : — 

Some dip them twice or thrice over head and ears with their shifts 
and night-caps on, giving them a little time to hreathe hetween each 
immersion. Others dip them no farther than the neck, (because the 
water is apt to stop their breath) and dip their night-caps thoroughly, 
and put them wet upon their heads. Others (where tne well is not 
capacious enough) content themselves to put the children into a tub of 
water, gathered from the spring, and dash the water upon them over 
head and ears. All which immersions are to be dispatched as quickly 
as may be, that so the child may not continue any longer in the water 
than IS necessary, that is, till his body, and shift, and night-cap be 
thoroughly wet. Others out of tenderness to the child, or in regard 
to the cmld's weakness, content themselves with dipping only the 
shirt and night-cap in water, and put them on wet upon him. 

As soon as the (mildren are dipped, they, with theur wet clothes on, 
are wrapped up in warm blankets over their head and whole body, 
and put immediately to bed, which instantly puts them into a violent 
sweat. In this condition they lie all night, till towards morning, the 
cl jthes are taken off by degrees, that so they may cool gradually, and, 
in the morning they have dry shirts and head-clothes put on ; the 
same shift and night-cap in which they are dipped, are used aU the 
time of their dipping, and are only dried. 

The children, in three minutes* time, recover themselves o* the 
fright which dipping puts them into ; and, though for the present they 
may be weaker, (having exhausted their spirits by violent sweatt^) 
yet they recover tiieir strength gradatim by the help of strengthening 
jellies of harts-horn, calves feet, &c., insomuch that about the fall of 
the leaf, they are either perfectly recovered, or sensibly better. If one 
year's dipping proves not successful, 'tis repeated the next year, which 
generally answers expectation. 

What say our readers to this? Where is the "genius'* 
and the " discovery" of Priessnitz now ? Have we not 
here the very essence of his principle? He may have 
thrown around it an air of system, and he has, doubtless, 
improved the methods of its application ; hut will any man, 
after this, allow him the praise of discovery ? We are not a 
little surprised, that these facts have never been referred to, 
so far as we know, before, and that it should have been left 
to us first to set them forth. There they are, however, and 
none can deny that they reduce the merits of Priessnitz 
to very naiTow limits, and show that he is a mere imitator, 
and demonstrate the folly of those Englishmen, who, at 
great expense of time and ti'ouble, have left their home and 
their native country, that they might perform a pilgrimage 
to Grjefenberg in order to he subjected to a process so 
thoroughly known to their own fathers. Nor was the sub- 
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joct of water, aa a beveragr, lost aight of, as trill 
tram the following: — 

TbDj who Die watei for thair oidinan drink, bare their 1 
' — ' — '■"-' — ■* — negopntly, ire fc«M iubject to the Chang 
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this » 



'hich aSb>ct the hcAd; «Twh A* Apoplei 
», deafOBB, goat, oortr-'-- — "- — "-'- 



nin. blinihiess, - i ■ — — 

orinking Dold water corea the followiag discaaeB, the tucdtp, fifitor u^_ 
the mouth, KDd of the whole bod;. It resielt patntAcCun, and «M 
huming h^t4 and thir^ta, &ad, altvt diimpr, it hehis digeetiAD, anid, 
the diseoies be Tery great, two or three ounces oi^ water, ccoled i ' 
ice, U sometimeB girra by pbjsidoiu. 

It the rirtuen of cold water be Beiiondjr conadered, all pen 
wonld Talue it as a great medicine in the cdsea mentioned, *Dd m i 
ventine the stone, giiut, Sbthma, and hjsterio hit, and, to the na 
this, children ought td be bred &om their cradle^ because ail aln 
liquoni on rajurioiu to the conttitntion of childreD, whow qdrih 
innumes, and rendera them mad, foobah, tosh, tcuder, and inlempc 
in their psttiona. 

To clear up tlua matter still more, we must cite anal 
passage from the same Correspondent. Ten days after, 
wrote to Sir JoH-V Floyes again, in reference " 
weils, when he says : — - 

The people that rwort U> these two places to be cured of filed 
vhother in the jinnta or mu^olH, wbelher with 

ir of anf pattieulor member, 
d at all ogH, viz., from «ii months oM b ., 
I tbrice dipped in, and ptvaeiill/ laka 

e in rubbing their {iada, ur the maimed parts, but thi$K« 

only for form. Adult people slay in a quarter, or neat half an hi 

We must conclude by a passage relative to the regin 
of the Emperor Sevebus : — 

I think fit to recommend the regimen of Alciander ScTem: . 
pTudfOit emperor, to the pTesent oed, which Lampridius thm duaciiboa 

military, aflerwarda he read the Greek autbori, then he 

_. •.. . J — ., exerci«, such as running, ball pliiy, or wiut 

icdng anointed, be bathed in hot balhs nreljr a 
ii:4claa Blwaya, and etajed in it 
ic tnoming, bbtlng, he drank cold water, aboul 
\ after his eold bathing, he cat much bread and 
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his studies, and hardened it for war ; by this wise method he lived to 
be old ; and since, he came into England, and conquered his enemies 
here, and at last died at York. "We may very well conclude, that his 
method of using cold baths was well known in England, and practised 
here ever since by the old Britains, who oft, on the account of cold 
bathing, frequented St. Winifred's well. 

From all this, then, it will be seen that Dr. Johnson, 
and his Hydropathic brethren are not to be viewed as new, 
but simply as old lights — as gentlemen whose gloiy consists, 
not in discovering new, but in bringing back olii lost trutii. 
and compelling the attention of a stupid and sluggish 
world to acknowledge a mighty power for the good of man. 
There can be no doubt that to Priessnitz belongs the 
honour of rousing the attention of England to the subject 
of Hydropathy; but we entertain strong suspicions that 
Priessnitz, by some means or other, perhaps without his 
knowledge, has lighted his torch at the fire of Sir John 
Floyer, as contained in this book. It will, indeed, be diffi- 
cult, we think, for any man to read it, without coming to 
some such conclusion. 

But, be this as it may, there is much reason to congratu- 
late mankind on the accession of Dr. Johnson to the 
Hydropathic Army. He is a man exceedingly to our taste, 
— so frank, so masculine, so intelligent, so eloquent^ so 
fraught with common sense, and so stamped throughout 
with practical bearing. He is a charming teacher, a lumi- 
nous expositor, a terrible opponent, a splendid patron! 
Fertile as England is in able men, we are satisfied there is 
not now living, Siurgeon or Physician, who, as an adversary 
to Hydropathy, could stand before him, since the principle 
reqmres nothing but proper advocacy, and since he is fully 
competent to tms. His eloquence is equal to his erudition ; 
his expression does full justice to his thought ; the one is 
marked by breadth and vigour, the other by strength and 
splendour. His oratorical powers as a writer, Eire of a very 
high order, a circumstance which has been of signal service 
to him as the High Priest of the Temple of Hydropathy. 
Ho is potent in defence — ^he is, if possible, more potent in 
assault. His volume is scarcely less remarkable or less 
valuable for its eloquence than for its science. It is, there- 
fore, A RICH contribution, BOTH TO THE STORES OF LITE- 
RATURE, AND THE STORES OF MEDICINE. 

It is not sufficiently known, that the application of water 
is only the chief of several things, — all of them important, 



ptDoees of tetxmij. The raatUr of diet 

1 regimen can hardiy be orer-estimBted, since, nithoat 

' ~ I these, waler alone, bovevfr applied, inmld, 

*'" 'ail, in nine cases, perhaps, ont of twelve; 

t of diet and re^men, folly earrifd out, 

1 be of Hgnal benefil. independently of wnt^ allo- 

gethPT. lite flie " Dewsburj- Devil," bo hmous in Iho 

mana&ctnriDg distxicts of Yorkshire, it tears the strongest 

web of bad fiabita forthvrith into tatten. This &ct vras 

finely illn^trated in oar pages, the otlier week, by the Rev. 

l^oiiAS Sfenceb, himself a patient under B&. Johnson. 

The elugg:ird, the glutton, the drunkard, — onee in the hands 

' of Db. Johnson,— b forthwith undone: TTiere he is aa a 

Idd in the paws of the lioD ! His bone? are broken b; s 

stroke, and at one morsel he is devoured I Tliis is a T«y 

I ra>ecial part of the miracles wrought at Hydrapalhic estal>- 

I liBhments, — that they have done formen of conSrmed habits, 

I what no one in a Ihmiuuid lies tnifficieul reeolatiou or self- 

I denial to do for himt^lf. ^\~hat a mercy hod it been to poor 

^^^^ COLEBIDGE, had he. in the darkest day of his GlBTery, faUeiil 

^^^^ into the haads of Do. Johnbok P 
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Fkoh TBS Wbstiuiister Ann FoasioN Qca&teblt Bktiiw. 

" A work to be coneulted bj' all who would inTOligale for thcn- 
aelTenthe tavict heolth, nnd who Tould ditpoBe u mach ai poedbia 
with tlu very quettionable aid of tbe apothecioj." 

FbOV THB NonODNFOBMIST. 

After ■ AiH eiamination of the work, with nuTnaviu qUDtatSim* 






"Wei 



of thB Tolame, that while adilresscii in the firat uutance, to the TBle- 
tndiniiriiui, it ooDtaioe valuable instructiDn and adfke for the iu>«r 
hnlthfi^ and robust ; and imparts in a pIcaiinR stvle mach seientiGo 
iaatruetion, which caanot be tea widely dlSHuod. Ita attraotiveuna, 
in Oil* respec^ i> greaOj increattd by the eumeitQees and eleraljoi) 
of ib tone, which U equally removed from the cmplT pompoidtv oriht 
bhlonable phyaiFJan, lUid the dryooes of the hiud-Iieadi.'a and unEua> 
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FiiOM THE Tbuth-Seekeb, Quabtebly Betiew. 

" In the work before us, we find a happy combination of the matured 
results of thought and experience. £dwa.£D Johnson, the mental 
philosopher and logician, unites here with Db. Johnson, the prac- 
tical physician and popular writer, in producing a work on Domestic 
Medicine, truly adapted to the Million — a work which, while it ably 
sustains the reputation its author had already achieved, cannot fail to 
do much towards establishing sounder notions of medical treatment, 
and in oTertumiug the chartet^ed quackery which everytohere pre^ 
vails.** 

Fbom the Mobning Post. 

"This is the most sensible book on Hydbopathy that 
WE HAVE encountebed. * * It is pleasantly put together. Some- 
times the language is graphic, and m no case is it diUl or tedious ; 
and the sentiments are frequently original. * * The work, in the 
hands of the Medical Practitioner^ may serve as a guide, when a 
patient is desirous of undergoing the Water cure, but cannot afford the 
time required to visit one of those establishments in which the treat- 
ment is professedly carried out." 

Fkom the Mobninq Hebald. 

" The reader will arise from the perusal of this book both amused 
and instructed ; it is full of facts and illustrations, and aj6(prds ample 
instructions for those who may choose to avail themselves of ue 
virtues of the Water cure." 

Fbom the Standabd of Fbeedom. 

" The work before us possesses similar attributes of resemblance to 
those of the others we have perused of Db. Johnson. It manifests the 
same clearness of arrangement, perspicuity of style^ and happiness of 
illubtration ; there is no dulness m it, and the meanmg intended to be 
conveyed is unmistakeable. To those who may wish to adopt the 
Domestic Practice of Hvdropathy as a family agent, we recommend 
this book, and to those who are not yet enlightened on the subject, we 
also recommend it." 

Fbom the Teetotal Times. 

" Db. Johnson treats all parts of his subject in that rational and 
perspicuous mode which renders all his publications so peculiarly 
interesting and instructive. ♦ * * The * Catechism of Health and 
Disease' is a most instructive section, which cannot fail to be read 
with deep interest by every person who may take up this original 
and attractive volume." 

Fbom the Bambleb. 

'* We may safely recommend Db. Johnson's volume as a judicious 
expoisition of the effects of Hydropathy, so far as they are known, and 
of directions for its application, so far as it has been made a matter of 
scientific experiment and observation. He is, as it appears to us, 
extremely rational and fair in his application of the remedy ; being as 
far removed ft'om the practitioners who denounce all drugs, and who 
would turn a man's inside into a sort of reservoir for water, ta he is 
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from those who laugh at Hydropathy as a mere quack derioe, on- 
worthy the attention of a weU-educated physician." 

From the Manchesteb Examiker. 

*' The hook shows great industry and devotion to a principle, with- 
out which there is littie chance of success in any undertaking that has 
to hattle with the prejudices of the world, whether ill or well founded. 
• * There are many valuahle hints in the hook which those, more 
particularly, will find valuable who have had some experience of the 
treatment ; and as this appears to he the main object of the writer, 
we may consider him to have fairly succeeded. There are many very 
valuable hints in reference to healthful discipline, that will be found 
useful even to the anti-Hydropathist." 

From the Durham Advertiser. 

** We have lately read many works on the subject of no mean 
talent, which have treated the subject of Hydropathy with much 
learning ; but we will candidly admit that Dr. I^ohnson's book is by 
far the simplest, clearest, and the one that can he the most easily 
understood by \mr>rofes.<donal persons. Any of our readers who are 
already votaries of the Hydropathic system, need not be told of the 
professi nal celebrity of the author ; and those who are unacquainted 
with his name, we can assure that his reputation as a medical man 
stands high, and he has already enriched medical literature by the 
publication of some clever works. His present book on the AVater 
treatment possesses every requisite for making it generally practicable 
in the domestic circle." 

From the Church of England Quarterly Review. 

*' One of the fullest and most intelligible accounts of the "Water 
Cure ; and there are many things in this book which are very well 
worth attending to, especially by the majority of our readers who 
b'jloug to the sedentary classes of society." 

From The People, No. 47, vol. ii. 

**The best of the large works for Domestic use is Dr. Johnson's 
Domestic Hydropathy j lately published." 

From the Weekly News. . 

" Sanitary reform might be essentially aided by the Water Cure; for 
surely one half, if not more, of the diseases to which flesh is heir, might 
be obviated by the liberal and judicious employment of water. 

Dr. Johnson id certainly a moderate, and therefore, a rational 
Hydropathist, and proves himself to be a sensible man. 

if Hydropathy is destined to become localized in this uncongenial 
climate, it will he only by the exertion of such advocates of its mode- 
rate employment.'' 
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